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Brigadier General James L. Snyder, 
United States Army 


ie FULFILLING his responsibili- 
ties involving the care and disposition 
of battle casualties in past wars, the 
commander has been ably assisted by 
a medical service adequate to the task 
—adequate from the standpoint of size 
and quality. Whether past perform- 
ance, as measured by survival rates 
among the wounded, can be equalled 
on the nuclear battlefield is problema- 
tic. The organizational and doctrinal 
innovations designed to decrease vul- 
nerability to nuclear weapons and, yet, 
maintain offensive capability are the 
very modifications which reduce med- 
ical ability to collect, move, and treat 
surviving casualties. 

Dispersion tactics, rapid maneuver, 
modern weapon capabilities, and med- 
ical strength reductions all suggest 
that the early return to duty percent- 
ages and wound survival rates enjoyed 
during World War II and the Korean 
War will not characterize the com- 
mand and medical effort in a nuclear 
war. If current attitudes, levels of un- 
derstanding, and medical to combat 
troop ratios remain unchanged, intol- 
erable loss of the commander’s most 
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precious commodity, his personnel, can 
be predicted to accompany enemy tac- 
tical nuclear effort. Mass personnel 
loss is, in part at least, avoidable or 
reducible. The obvious question is how. 

The attitudes, levels of understand- 
ing, and medical to combat troop ra- 
tios mentioned form the bases for this 
inquiry into how personnel losses on 
the battlefield may be minimized. It 
is assumed that troops will enter com- 
bat with a reasonable knowledge of 
nuclear weapons effects. They will be 
trained to utilize all defensive means 
available, within the limits imposed 
by mission urgency, to survive on the 
battlefield. Raw troops in such a situa- 
tion would present a hopelessly com- 
plicated problem. 

The matter of medical troop 
strength has been explored and de- 
bated thoroughly. While such factors 
as increased mobility, higher skill lev- 
els among medical personnel, and im- 
proved communications compensate to 
a degree for medical strength reduc- 
tions, the medical troop percentage of 
total division strength is a significant 
standard by which to measure the med- 
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cal service’s potential capability to 
nerform its task. Such a comparison 
shows that during World War II, an 
average of 5.9 percent of the infantry 
jivision strength was medical; in the 
orean War the average rose to 6.5 
nercent; in the present organization 
(1961) it has fallen to 4.9 percent. In 
regiments, during World War II, med- 
ical troop strength averaged 5.6 per- 
ent; during the Korean Conflict it 
was 5.7 percent; and in the current 
battle group it has fallen to 3.9 per- 
ent. 























Rescue and Evacuation 

Decreased medical strength and re- 
duced medical battalion mobility, on 
one hand, and a greatly increased mis- 
sion for the medical service, imposed 
by modern tactical concepts of speed 
and dispersion, on the other, should 
make it abundantly clear that battle- 
field rescue and evacuation in the fu- 
ture will be command problems of un- 
precedented magnitude. If large num- 
bers of casualties are generated even 
by conventional weapons, the assigned 
medical personnel cannot, unassisted, 
perform these functions and, at the 
same time, execute their mission of 
treatment. 

Understandable arguments are pre- 
sented by commanders to support their 
contentions that the highest possible 
percentage of “fighting men” within 
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a combat unit is essential, under cur- 
rent personnel authorizations, to as- 
sure combat effectiveness. What is not 
so understandable is that these argu- 
ments generally fail to include the 
fact that organizational medical 
strength is not part of some unwieldy 
logistical tail belonging to another 
unit. 

Of all the purely technical and ad- 
ministrative services available to sup- 
port the battle group commander, for 
example, only medical troops are as- 
signed to his unit by tables of organi- 
zation. They live, train, move, and en- 
ter battle in intimate support of his 
fighting men. They are his troops to 
command. What he does with them is 
his responsibility. Their influence, in 
past wars, on unit fitness, morale, and 
willingness to face the peril of battle 
is a matter of military record. Their 
number and their capabilities should, 
therefore, be his concern. Medical serv- 
ice support from other echelons is a 
supplement to, not a substitute for, in- 
tegral combat unit capacity. 

The “solution” to the problem of 
mass casualties on the battlefield does 
not lie in finding the one single method 
of management which is better, or 
quicker, or less expensive of personnel 
than all others. Medical troop strength 
probably will not be increased in the 
peacetime environment in which troops 
and units are treated like so many 
chessmen on a board. The agony of 
injury, the finality of death, and the 
frustrations over unit failure due to 
personnel loss are not real enough in 
the maneuver atmosphere to lend cre- 
dence to arguments proposing medical 
strength changes. Since, in a nuclear 
war, the Army may not have the lux- 
ury of time it has enjoyed in the past 
to make the personnel changes neces- 
sary to handle casualty problems real- 
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istically, it is imperative that all other 
means to reduce or avoid losses be ex- 
plored and, if at all practicable, 
adopted. Ways and means are avail- 
able. The rub is to achieve the neces- 
sary interest and understanding to ap- 
ply them. 


Mass Casualties 
The term “mass casualties” has dif- 
ferent meanings for different disci- 
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ber; and that salvage, morbidity, aniyival 
mortality rates will vary in inversftion | 
proportion to the effectiveness of sort.Massig 


ing procedures at all levels, emergency date. 





care at forward stations, and self-ajiia60 pe 
or buddy-aid on the battlefield. 
Mass casualties in the tactical seng 
are those unreplaced killed, wounded, 
or ill who, because of their number 
or duties, compromise unit strength 


Medical troops live, train, move, and enter battle with fighting troops 


plines. To the medical service, mass 
casualties are those wounded, injured, 
or ill, generated in a brief span of 
time, who, because of their number or 
type, overwhelm, at any level, the ca- 
pabilities of the medical means avail- 
able for their care. The implications 
are that not all will receive “ideal” 
treatment; that medical supply and 
personnel will be utilized to provide 
the greatest good for the largest num- 
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and effectiveness to the point where 
mission success is doubtful or impos 
sible. Unit strength and effectiveness 
are the critical variables. For those 
killed outright in combat nothing can 
be done. The commander must accept 
his losses and pursue the mission. For 
the moderately and severely wounded, 
early, effective handling on the field 
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ity, ani[yival to most, and, for some, restora- 
inversiition to a degree compatible with re- 
of sortassignment to useful duty at a future 
ergenciadate. This group may comprise up to 
self-aiiia60 percent of the total surviving casu- 
1. alties sustained in a unit following a 
al sengy nuclear strike. 

rounded) The minimally or mildly wounded, 
Lumber who may constitute up to 40 percent 
strengthfof the surviving casualties suffered, 
can be treated on the battlefield by 
themselves, their buddies, and their 
unit medical troops, as the situation 
dictates, and be returned immediately 
to useful duty. Their use can spell the 
difference between mission success and 
mission failure simply because their 
number and their individual duty tal- 
ents may be of determining impor- 
P tance to over-all unit effectiveness 
> § when there is no time to await replace- 
ments, or replacements are nonexist- 
ent. 


A New Concept 

Past experience indicates that with 
few exceptions combat commanders 
are, or have been, reluctant to accept 
any but the physically fit into or back 
into their units. Today, the pressures 
of manpower disparities between the 
United States and some of her poten- 
tial antagonists and the levels of train- 
ing and performance required of the 
soldier in the modern battle force are 
compelling reasons why the concept of 
“physically able” must replace the tra- 
ditional concept of “physically fit” in 
determining soldier effectiveness. In 
the contest of the nuclear battlefield, 
the “effective” soldier may have to be 
defined as one who is a greater help 
than hindrance to his unit. 

The number of effectives remaining 
in a combat unit obviously will be a 
function of the total number of casual- 
ties sustained and the dispatch with 
which the survivors are returned to 
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duty. Maximum salvage of the 
wounded can be achieved only through 
prompt and intelligent care. Time and 
neglect convert minor or repairable 
wounds into major or mortal wounds. 
The commander must develop a real- 
istic appreciation of this medical fact 
if he is to minimize his losses. On the 
dispersed battlefield assigned medical 
troops frequently will be unable to 
handle the situation unaided. The 
fighting man must become adept at 
first aid for himself, for his buddy, 
and, perhaps, for his commander. 
There is no reasonable alternative. 


Importance of Self-Aid 

Objections to the concept of in- 
creased first aid and buddy-aid train- 
ing for the fighter usually are pro- 
pounded by those who refuse or are 
unable to see more than one facet of 
the problem. They remind us that no 
commander would permit the battle to 
be interrupted for the single purpose 
of having fighting men attend the 
wounds of fallen comrades and then 
carry them from the field. This is non- 
sense. No one would suggest that a 
commander adopt such a course of ac- 
tion. The mere lack of opportunity to 
apply life and limb saving measures 
in every combat situation is no excuse 
for not knowing them. The many sit- 
uations that will present themselves 
in which self-aid and buddy-aid can 
be applied will more than justify the 
time and effort expended in training 
in emergency medical care. Individual 
survival on the battlefield and individ- 
ual ability in prompt wound care are 
becoming almost indistinguishable. 
Morale and psychological preparation 
for battle certainly will be higher 
among those troops who know, if the 
need arises, that they are prepared to 
care for themselves. 

In the heat of battle the commander 
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may be engrossed with problems 
greater or more immediate than the 
care of his wounded. Yet his preoccu- 
pation cannot remain exclusive. Just as 
surely as he must consider his tactical 
mission, he must consider such essen- 
tials as his means, his supply, his sal- 
vable equipment, and his manpower. 
If the individual soldier is truly the 
determining quantity on the battle- 
field, then in a nuclear environment 
command concern for his survival must 
be greater than it has ever been. Use 
of the salvaged wounded may be neces- 
sary to win thé battle. Disregard for 
them may make the victory Pyrrhic. 


New Training Emphasis 

During the past year the Depart- 
ment of the Army has distributed 
Training Circular 8-1, Training in 
Emergency Medical Care, which re- 
quires that all United States Army 
personnel be trained in emergency 
medical care procedures. Further dis- 
cussions about the advisability of such 
training are, therefore, academic. The 
problem left to be resolved is the ac- 
complishment:of the required levels of 
proficiency outlined in the directive 
for each of the categories of person- 
nel listed. If the program is to have 
real and lasting value, time—and 
enough of it—must be spent not only 
in acquiring but in maintaining the 
specified levels of proficiency. 

Furthermore, the attitudes of the 
trainees and their superiors will de- 
cidedly influence the usefulness of such 
training. The material is not difficult 
to master. Those trained are not ex- 
pected to perform beyond their capa- 
bilities. In the final analysis, the ef- 
forts spent now in teaching the soldier 
to care for himself or his comrades 
will mean fewer losses to the com- 
mander and a reduced medical work- 
load. The number of battles won and 























the ability of the Nation to survivi} the 
will relate directly to the size, condi}) anc 
tion, and talent of the forces that rel} ser 
main. Conservation of the fighting) for 
strength must become more than 2® an 
medical service motto; it must become) ent 
a national doctrine. ha: 
Radiation Injury 
The commander on the nuclear bat- . 
tlefield will have yet another enigma ne . 
to face in the form of the ionizing ra. y 
diations that are inevitably associated du 
with nuclear detonations. While the 
wounds produced by the heat and blast . 





of the explosion are plainly visible im. 
mediately, the damages produced by 
radiations are not. Against dug-in 
troops protected against the heat ani 
the blast of all but a direct hit or near 
miss of a low-yield weapon, prompt 
radiation may produce significant in- 
jury that may require hours, days, or 
weeks to become manifest. In the case 
of a ground burst, intense local fall- 
out may prolong the hazard of injury} 
far beyond the moment of evident vio-! 















a 
lence—violence that may well have) 0 
been generated by friendly forces.) ¢ 
There is, therefore, an imperative need } 
for all commanders to know the na- 
ture of the radiations associated with? 
nuclear yield and the influence of those 
radiations in various dose ranges on 
the human organism. He does not have 






to be a physicist, a physician, or af 
radiobiologist to acquire this knowl- 
edge, nor does he have to be a magi- f 
cian to employ it. 

An enormous volume of literature 
on the subject of radiation injury in 
man, based on an exceedingly small 
number of facts, has appeared since 
the detonation of the first nuclear 
weapons in 1945. Much of it is in tech- 
nical and scientific publications which f 
are, for the most part, unavailable, un- 
intelligible, or completely unknown to 
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the layman. Some of it is in military 
and civil defense documents and con- 
servative civilian periodicals in the 
form of understandable translations 
and responsible evaluations of the sci- 
entific data. Entirely too much of it 
has appeared as inaccurate, exagger- 
ated fiction, both printed and filmed. 
The availability of these sensational- 
ized versions and their consumption 
by the general population have pro- 
duced a deeply ingrained, highly de- 
veloped state of ignorance about ra- 
diation, which poses an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to those who would 
teach the known truths. 


Understanding Nuclear Radiation 

The need for commanders to know 
and to understand the nature of nu- 
clear radiations and the damages they 
may inflict stems from the probability 
that tactical decisions on the nuclear 
battlefield will require a profundity 
of judgment rarely necessary in the 
past. Staff advice concerning the levels 
and types of radiation at a given time 
or place will be meaningful only to a 
commander equipped through personal 
knowledge to evaluate the hazard. 
Either unrealistic, overcautious con- 
cern, or total, thoughtless disregard 
for radiation may be equally disas- 
trous to the battle effort. In the first 
case, there will be indefensible inac- 
tivity or retirement; in the second, 
purposeless loss or injury of men. To 
the commander acquainted with the 
known exposure dose-time-effect rela- 
tionships a broad zone of rational ac- 
tion is opened between these two ex- 
tremes. 

Radiation on the battlefield is dan- 
gerous in the same sense that shell- 
fire is dangerous. Both may produce 
casualties—one, subtly, the other, 
overtly. Just as he may be required to 
use men who are physically wounded, 
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the commander may have to use men 
with radiation injuries when the cir- 
cumstances are compelling. To do this, 
he will have to know and understand 
the capabilities and limitations of 
acutely irradiated personnel, whether 
or not they can be used; and if so, 
when, for what purposes, and for how 
long. He will have to know, also, the 
price, both immediate and eventual, 
that will have to be paid for their use. 
He will have to know these things, not 
to be able to replace his own surgeon, 
but to be able to judge his chances for 
mission success intelligently and to 
act decisively. 

Compared to his predecessors, the 
combat commander of the future will 
have to be a remarkable man. He must 
benefit from the tactical lessons of the 
past without being restricted by them 
Military technological advances in re- 
cent years require that he be able to 
evaluate advice from his staff to a 
degree of fineness never before neces- 
sary. He will be busy learning all that 
he must learn. 

In war, large numbers of men are 
inevitably killed or wounded. The em- 
phasis in this article has been on the 
management and use of casualties, 
not on how to avoid them. Prevention 
of casualties is an absolute function 
of command. Leadership, training, dis- 
cipline, morale, experience, and tacti- 
cal wisdom are the ingredients neces- 
sary to avoid the pointless or the dis- 
astrous dissipation of troop strength. 
Whatever the circumstances of their 
generation, however, battle casualties 
are entitled to every command and 
medical consideration for their con- 
tinued survival and restoration that 
may be compatible with the urgency 
of the moment. Anything less would 
constitute a prostitution of the na- 
tional morality. 
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\ INCE the concept of mutual deter- 
rence came into vogue, the mechan- 
ical details of limited war have been 
sketched out for us with some fre- 
quency. But the relationship between 
democratic morale and national ideol- 
ogy in limited war has never received 
the attention it deserves. 

The experience of Korea suggests 
that this is a profitable field for ex- 
amination in a strict military sense 
and for military purposes. To unleash 
the psychologists and poll-takers on 
the veterans of that war is not enough. 
It is the total environment of the op- 
erations that needs to be considered. 

The Korean War is now a decade 
old. The identical conditions surround- 
ing it will never recur, but the fact 
is that the world has been troubled 
incessantly by violence of a limited 
sort in the intervening period. It would 
be prudent to examine the empirical 
data of these types of violence to see 
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what lessons they might conceivably 
hold for the future. 


The assumption that a nation in- { 
variably stands shoulder to shoulder 
with its army or that an army is an 
unthinking and unquestioning instru- 
ment of the national policy under all 
conditions is a misconception in Amer- 
ican thinking. Korea should have 
taught us that the principle is open 
to question, especially when the na- 
tional interest is publicly somewhat 
obscured and the Army, a representa- 
tive cross section of our people, is only 
casually schooled in the prevailing mo- 
tives for its sacrifice. 


Ideals versus Realities 

In situations where democracies are 
compelled to wage wars of defense, 
honor, liberty, and justice are unhes- 
itatingly invoked as reasons. These 
ideals are certainly the cornerstone 
of our emancipated political order, but 
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there may be times when they seem at 
once too vague and too excessive to 
serve as the exclusive rationale of 
military action. Stability and survival, 
if less dramatic in content, may be 
no less worthy justifications for the 
pursuit of armed conflict in our pres- 
ent situation. 

Furthermore, if we confine our- 
selves to the abstractions, we are faced 


' with the question of their interpreta- 
) tion. People fill the content of words, 


and experiences differ radically. Our 
opponents have already taken the dem- 
ocratic vocabulary and twisted it be- 
yond recognition. Liberty to the wolf 
which feeds on the lamb scarcely re- 
sembles the liberty of the shepherd 
who tends the flock. 

Carried to an extreme, the same 
high ideals, however interpreted, 
could motivate us to dangerous ac- 
tions in some situations. We do not 
automatically wage war on all na- 


) tions whose political and legal sys- 
> tems are repugnant to our own cri- 
| teria, nor are there any advocates for 


such a policy. 
There is the further risk that the 
abstractions, which attract us but 


‘which no nation is capable of impos- 
‘ing on others at will, may color the 


thinking of either those charged with 
the conduct of the war or the citizenry 
obligated to support it, leading them 
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to forget that our belligerency pri- 
marily was a consequence of our 
threatened security. Some adversary 
challenged some vital balance by 
crossing some line of demarcation or 
infiltrating behind it, and we re- 
sponded. If liberty and justice had 
been the most compelling issues, this 
breach hardly could have represented 
a new factor. We would have remained 
at peace, or never ceased to be at war. 

Realism, which is essentially a stra- 
tegic recognition of circumstances, 
then marks our path in a world where 
persuasion cannot implement the most 
generous ideals. In many cases, both 
idealistic and realistic motives justify 
a single aspect of policy. Conse- 
quently, the policy becomes more com- 
plex, clouded not clearer. 


Alternatives in Korea 


Action to expand the Korean War 
to the Chinese mainland justifiably 
could have been taken either for the 
humane purpose of liberating China 
or for the frankly realistic purpose 
of dealing a serious blow to a danger- 
ous enemy. 


Regarding the decision that actu- 
ally was taken, we could make the 
same point. Either United Nations 
troops carried the battle into North 
Korea for purposes of installing a 
just government there or with the 
idea of creating greater political sta- 
bility by uniting the country. 

The point becomes more evident 
when one considers that our Soviet 
opponents could argue in a similar, 
plausible vein with regard to South 
Korea. It is all very well to uphold 
the need for a consistent idealistic or 
a consistent realistic application of 
policy. But analysis must accept the 
fact that in retrospect, qualities of 
causes often are confused and inex- 
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tricably mingled in the policymaking 
process. 

This constant confusion of princi- 
ple or motive, which is perhaps in- 
evitable, renders the problem of mo- 
rale difficult in any case where the 
majority of justifications for war do 
not come into play at once. The rea- 
sons that are excluded tend to become 
arguments against the action. 

Thus the failure of the British and 
French to claim that their interven- 
tion at Suez in November 1956 was 
destined to bring about greater polit- 
ical liberty in Egypt carried with it 
the connotation that the opposite 
might well have been the intention. 
And those who drew this conclusion 
conceivably may have been right. 


Moral Imperative 

The fact that two global wars have 
accustomed us to view war from a 
tragically simplified dualistic perspec- 


tive and prompted us to put forward 
every available argument (including 
some that were inappropriate) in sup- 
port of our aims has ill-equipped us 
to bear the moral burdens of a less 
than total conflict. The temptation is 
irresistible to apply total moral ar- 
guments to situations that are lim- 
ited in terms of formal military cri- 
teria. 

Of course there is no halfway 
house with morale. Popular opinion 
will either support or will fail to sup- 
port a war. Military forces will either 
fight or not fight. To be sure, troops 
will fight more or less well under 
given conditions, but there can be no 
case in which a nation asks its forces 
to fight less well rather than more. 
In terms of both the public and mili- 
tary response to a war situation, it 
would clearly be madness for a nation 
to ask anything but a wholehearted 
commitment from its citizens. If it 
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wavered or yielded to shifting cur. 
rents of opinion, the war effort would 
probably collapse, no matter what 
kind of a war was being fought. 


Techniques of Persuasion 

It is not the character of the com. 
mitment that I am referring to when 
I speak of tragic simplification. It js 
the instrumental techniques that a 
nation’s leadership must employ to 
persuade the people that war is nec. | 
essary or that it is desirable to con- 
tinue, or to terminate it. If the pub- 
lic or the fighting forces have grown 
used to a full spectrum of reasons, 
they will react uneasily to the omis- 
sion of certain of those reasons, even 
if the nature of the war does not jus- 
tify their use. Confidence in the pro- 
priety of the nation’s actions will be 
shaken. Governments, vexed by this 
problem and perceiving that public 
confidence must at all odds be pre- 
served, will reassure their populations 
by dropping the mask of moderation. 

Principles of action and, conse- 
quently, war aims will be overstated, 
often largely for domestic consump- 
tion. A war of limited policy will be- 
come righteous, just, sanctified; if 
the enemy was formerly greedy, he 
will now become diabolical. The en- 
emy, of course, will have no way of 
knowing that these declarations do 
not reflect the actual portrait of an- 
ticipated military operations. Even if 
he suspects it, he will not dare to act 
on his suspicions. Pressures toward 
the magnification of conflict thereby 
become almost irresistible when dem- 
ocratic populations involved in wars 
and democratic armies engaged in 
fighting them come to expect a total 
moral reassurance concerning the jus- ff 
tice and probity of their cause, the 
extent of its aims, and the unques- 
tioned evil of the enemy. 
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The Crucial Element 

In the perspective of limited war, 
moral escalation could be almost as 
serious a problem as the prospect of 
weapons escalation, and, indeed, a 
cause of it. This is a factor that has 
been little discussed, chiefly because 
we are obsessed by questions of tech- 
nique and alarmingly disposed to 
abandon the consideration of war in 
its social context. 

This line of reasoning suggests that 
if war cannot be abolished in princi- 
ple and we still manage to ward off 
the threat of thermonuclear holo- 
caust, we have not given adequate at- 
tention to the moral bases for the 
pursuit of limited conflict. Morale in 
total war, regardless of the subtle ar- 
guments of Herman Kahn, is still 
largely a hit-or-miss affair. If we are 
devastated and some of us manage to 
survive, our actions will be difficult 
to predict. Despite the often-cited 
analogies to the Thirty Years’ War 
and the Black Death, we have abso- 
lutely no comparable experience on 
which to base a judgment. 


Morale in limited war—of whatever 
definition—is not hypothetical, and it 
is absolutely critical. Given the lever- 
age that the many specialized types 
of diplomacy and propaganda exercise 
in the modern world, morale could well 
be the crucial element in cases where 
the military forces are fairly evenly 
matched. It might even confer a de- 
cisive advantage in military opera- 
tions, as the French discovered to 
their chagrin in Indochina in 1948-54. 


Democracies, as we know from ex- 
perience, are ill-equipped to tolerate 
a continuing war situation in which 
battles are being fought and men are 
dying without the evidence of tangible 
reward or the hope of meaningful 
victory that would eliminate future 
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threats of the same kind. Just as 
often, the prospects of a limited vic- 
tory and the subtle advantages that 
it would bestow simply do not seem 
worthwhile in terms of the sacrifice 
involved. 


Loss of Confidence 

We have spoken of two types of 
morale—that of populations in a war 
situation and that of the men doing 
the fighting. They are of equal im- 
portance and, in many respects, in- 
separable. They influence and act on 
each other. Not only do newspapers 
and postal communications achieve a 
direct link and sometimes a commu- 
nity of feeling between both groups, 
but each is individually a decisive ele- 
ment in the success or failure of the 
war policy. 

In innumerable situations where 
the aims of the war are limited, 
vague, or badly stated, or where fac- 
tors of national upheaval intervene, 
or where there is absolute physical 
loss of contact between the troops and 
the home population, civilian and sol- 
dier will misunderstand each other 
badly. The soldier will curse the in- 
difference of the “folks back home,” 
or the civilian will blast the inepti- 
tude of the military forces on the 
front. Korea could be an example of 
the first case; the relations between 
De Gaulle’s Free French and the ci- 
vilians of North Africa in 1943 an 
illustration of the second; and the 
misunderstandings between the Free 
Polish Corps of General Anders and 
the people of conquered Poland a spec- 
imen of the third type. 

The problem not only arises in the 
extremity of general war, which Ko- 
rea was in a sense for the United 
States, but may be posed in lesser sit- 
uations. Ever since the defeat in In- 
dochina, a host of French military 
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writers have fulminated over the ideal 
of the armée-nation rapprochement, 
which most of them hold does not exist 
and cannot exist until civilian France 
relearns her civic and patriotic vir- 
tues. That such questions do not elicit 
much interest in the United States 
indicates that our Army is better as- 
similated, or possibly submerged in 
the civilian environment. But we have 
had only limited experience with the 
causes that might invoke such a crisis. 
It would be foolish to believe that we 
were axiomatically exempt from it. 


Escalate or Capitulate? 

It is clear that if we are to be able 
to fight limited wars as an alternative 
to making limited retreats and fight 
them with the same skill that totali- 
tarian countries usually muster, we 
must face the problem of morale and 
how to maintain it. Defining the prob- 
lem is a start. But the how is not easy 
to derive. If limited war were the only 
conceivable threat with which we had 
to cope, it might be possible to shape 
our image of goals and responses 
gradually and consistently so as to 
prepare our publics for actions based 
on relevant criteria and not on the 
total spectrum of democratic fervor 
and the connotations it has acquired. 
It might be possible to train armies 
to have conviction in such wars or at 
least execute them without serious 
questioning as did the mercenary 
armies of the 18th century. But this 
is not the situation that exists. 

Instead, we are engaged on a far 
broader front with an adversary 
whose motives we distrust and whose 
initiatives are shrouded with duplic- 
ity. We know that his ideological con- 
ception of conflict is fluid and many- 
sided. 


We must educate our publics to face 
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the fact that his commitment t 
change and world supremacy is, a 
least for the present, total and irre! 
vocable. This leads us to realize that) 
the enemy can scarcely afford to think! 
any less complacently about our in. 
tentions. 

We know also that there are many 
keys on the instrument of violence, 
Short of war, there are the pedals of 
economic, psychological, and diplo-/ 
matic pressure that can threaten ourf 
security and unfavorably affect the 
power structure of the world. We can- 
not remain inactive on any of these 
fronts. We are obliged to furnish our} 
public with an honest estimate of allf 
these challenges. 


Total Challenge 

Neither the public nor the Army is 
composed of experts in international 
relations. Although the number is in- 
creasing daily, it would be utopian to 
expect that more than a relatively 
few persons are capable of seeing} 
world politics in the form of gradu-f 
ated challenges and responses. Thef 
public knows, however, that the So- 
viet alliance presents us with a total 
and difficult single challenge, one that} 
menaces our survival. 

Our involvement in a limited war 
would logically trigger the acceptance 
of the idea that it was a war of sur- 
vival. As an event in the stream of 
history, the war might well be so in- 
terpreted. But if war is an event that 
is critical to isolate, this could be a 
grave misunderstanding. This does 
not mean that the public would cry 
for general war; the danger is rather 
that, fearing general war, it might 
cry for hysterical negotiations and an 
abusive peace. But it would be en-f 
trapped in the general war psychology 
of total gain or total loss, which could 
exert intolerable pressure on our pol- 
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icymakers either to escalate in des- 
peration or to settle in the knowledge 
that some form of capitulation was 
inevitable. 


Potential Morale Problems 

An army’s problem of morale 
grows out of a different set of cir- 
cumstances. Normally—unless_ there 
have been preceding emergencies of 
like character—it will respond obedi- 
ently to the national summons and 
undertake the mission that has been 
spelled out for it. It will not have any 
immediate physical—although there 
might be ethical—reasons to fear one 
form of war any more than another, 
so long as there is some war that 
must be fought. The first days of con- 
flict will not be critical, as they 
threaten to be for the morale of the 
civilian population. However, poten- 
tial trouble might arise in two other 
cases if the army is not clearly en- 
dowed with an understanding of na- 
tional goals in the war or prepared 
to endorse them. 

The first difficulty will occur when 
the government’s policy of limiting 
objectives appears to produce unprof- 
itable military results. We have al- 
ready seen evidence of this in the 
Truman-MacArthur controversy. The 
logical consequence of such discontent 
might be pressure by the military on 
the policymakers to escalate the war 
in order to gain some tactical advan- 
tage. If this initiative fails to con- 
vince the government, obedience will 
hold firm but serious problems of mo- 
rale will set in. 

The second problem will come as 
a direct result of civilian loss of for- 
titude. For example, enemy threats of 
missile attack against the Continental 
United States in the midst of a lim- 
ited war situation might produce mas- 
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sive civilian pressure on the govern- 
ment to negotiate a settlement of the 
war. It might happen that at the same 
time our Army had gained a tactical 
advantage on the battlefield at great 
cost and effort. The combination of 
events could be enough to undermine 
troop morale. Even the most skilled 
armies know that they are not auton- 
omous states, that they cannot con- 
tinue to function without represent- 
ing the will of the nation as its polit- 
ical system defines it. 


Change of Attitude 

In a special case, there may be a 
time lag between the change in the 
civilian appraisal of a war and the 
army’s appreciation of this change. 
This normally will occur only if the 
repercussions of the war do not di- 
rectly touch the major nuclear pow- 
ers and the threat of massive repri- 
sal cannot be made explicit. 

Such a case is the civil war that the 
French have been fighting with the 
French National Liberation Movement 
in Algeria over the past six years. 
Metropolitan sentiment for national 
war aims shifted radically between 
1957 and 1960. The military forces in 
Algeria had always been aware of a 
certain lack of civilian enthusiasm 
(based partly on political principles, 
partly on economic criteria) for the 
war, but only the government-spon- 
sored referendum of January 1961 
convinced the army that the nation 
no longer considered “pacification” a 
valid goal. 

To be sure, the situation has been 
complicated by the presence of a large 
European population in Algeria eager 
for the very goal that the metropoli- 
tans now shun, and mitigated by gov- 
ernment assurances to the armed 
forces that they have won a military 
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victory and can enjoy peace with 
honor. But the difference is only one 
of degree from our model situation. 
In the act, the gap between the French 
Army and the nation has grown wider. 


The Case Against 
Formalized Indoctrination 

If a public or an army is unable to 
follow the convolutions of national 
policy, one remedy is formalized in- 
doctrination. People, it is said, must 
be trained to exhibit confidence in ex- 
pert opinion, or at least they must not 
dangerously infltience policy through 
their ignorance. Walter Lippmann, 
has written: 

The unhappy truth is that the pre- 
vailing public opinion has been de- 
structively wrong at the critical junc- 
tures. The people have imposed a vote 
upon the judgments of informed and 
responsible officials. .. . Mass opinion 


has acquired mounting power in this 


century. It has shown itself to be a 
dangerous master of decisions when 
the stakes are life and death. 

As regards the performance of the 
military forces, Admiral Arthur N. 
Radford felt in 1954 after the experi- 
ences of the prisoner-of-war camps in 
Korea that a more fundamental train- 
ing in national ideology was the an- 
swer. Subsequently, the Defense De- 
partment shelved proposals along 
these lines. 

General Lionel Max Chassin, a 
leading French aviation officer, re- 
peatedly stressed a similar point in 
articles in leading military journals 
in the wake of the Indochina war. The 
idea of fighting doctrine with doc- 
trine, ideology with ideology, acquired 
a vogue in France that was shared 
both by reputable military scholars 
and political opportunists. Now this 
tendency in France is somewhat on 
the wane. 
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Agreement of Terms 

Several serious arguments may be 
lodged against such a plan. In the 
first place, it is difficult to see where 
agreement on any effective minimal 
ideology could be obtained in a plural- 
ist society. It is not just a question of 
terms, but of a framework and, be- 
yond that, of a theory of history. We 
have already examined the limitations 
of the use of terms such as “liberty” 
and “justice,” which are either vague 
or, if not vague, are perhaps too dan- 
gerously explicit, when major por- 
tions of the world already are under 
control of a differing ideology. 

We, and many others of unpreju- 
diced judgment, believe that our tra- 
dition, form of government, civil con- 
stitutional guarantees, and historical 
record as a Nation demonstrate our 
fidelity to declared ideals of liberty 
and justice. But to what degree and 
in what form is the problem? That we 
profess to hold these concepts must 
be of little consolation to the citizens 
of Hungary who trusted in our dedi- 
cation to them in October 1956. And 
are we to challenge Mr. Salazar’s 
ideals of liberty as we do those of the 
Communists? It is clear that pious 
words are not enough, or may be too 
much. 


Imposition of Ideology 

Second, democracy does not easily 
admit to the imposition of involun- 
tary ideologies on its citizens, when 
it comes to the point of prefabricated 
world views or “moral armature.” It 
may stamp out those forces that ac- 
tively seek its downfall, but it may 
not compel its people to change their 
many-sided image of a just society in 
the interests of political solidarity. 

Third, our history and political pre- 
conditioning practically guarantee 
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that such an effort would lead to fail- 
ure, strife, and confusion. 

Finally, we have almost as much to 
fear from eventual seizure with a 
contrived ideology, be it of our own 
creation, as we have from communism 
itself. The substitution of one intoxi- 
cation for another is not the creative 
reply to history’s dilemmas. The quali- 
tative advantage in such a situation 
is in the preference of our own power 
to Soviet power; it probably is better 
to be an independent state in which 
a state dogma can justify all excess 
than a slave state in the same condi- 
tion. But this is an advantage of the 
last resort. 

As I have suggested, however, it 
would take the most radical trans- 
formation of thinking in countries 
with democratic backgrounds to 
achieve this kind of indoctrination. 
History illustrates a corresponding 
case in the political agonies of the 
post-World War I German nation. 
But this was not a country with a 
democratic past, and the defeat it had 
suffered was psychologically so cata- 
strophic at the time that it could com- 
pare with nothing less than nuclear 
devastation in terms of today. 


Complacency or Skill 

There is a final objection to the 
armature of national ideologies in the 
context of limited war with limited 
aims. Our national ideology, so far 
as it exists, has evolved out of total 
situations and is scarcely applicable 
indiscriminately to a partial one. Al- 
though our present situation dictates 
that we prepare for a total situation 
and maintain the means to deter it, 
no one seriously argues that nuclear 
destruction is within the desirable 
range of policy, unless it be Red 
China. 

It could, in fact, be said with more 
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conviction that the adoption of a total 
ideology with short-range implemen- 
tation by the West, were this possible, 
would be the surest way to fore- 
shadow a mutual nuclear reprisal. 
Two militantly revolutionary philoso- 
phies could not coexist very long. But 
one revolutionary philosophy can by 
stages conquer its complacent neigh- 
bor. Conversely, a peaceful but alert 
system may gradually, through labori- 
ous, skillful, sacrificial measures, blunt 
the appetite of the revolution and as- 
similate it. 


The Paradox of Limited War 

Limited war occupies a paradoxical 
position in ideological conflict. Seen 
from one view it seems the antithesis 
of ideological inspiration: a_ static 


and isolated event circumscribed by 
artificial restrictions. But regarded as 
one link in a chain of causation, it 
may be the most ideological form of 


violence imaginable, fulfilling its role 
as a stage of “protracted conflict.” 

There is, in sum, little that is overt- 
ly ideological about the mutual ex- 
change of 300 intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles (ICBM’s). But within 
the confines of limited war, protago- 
nists may freely resort to diplomacy, 
propaganda, economic pressure, and 
subversion—all the ideological equip- 
ment with which we are becoming 
familiar. 

A victory in limited war for the 
enemy may represent one step in his 
inexorable progress toward a final 
goal. But if he suffers defeat, it may 
be the step that subjects his own 
theory, objectives, and methods to 
agonizing reappraisal or sows the 
seed of domestic discontent. 

No war with the Communist pow- 
ers, of whatever magnitude, can be 
considered a limited event. The total 
picture cannot be disguised. It is vital 
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both in terms of policy and morale 
that we grasp all the elements. But 
there may be advantages, once all the 
elements are known and studied, in 
distinguishing between limited wars 
as isolated events and limited wars 
as a form of continuous conflict. The 
ultimate objective is to prevent the 
spread of the war, unless all the evi- 
dence points to total war as the only 
alternative. In short, the psychology 
of the isolated event may assist in 
keeping it isolated, no matter what 
is known of the long-range intentions 
of the enemy. A-reverse or a series of 
reverses might well modify his activi- 
ties. The combat zone is_ treated, 
therefore, as a closed sector, not only 
in terms of military action but by 
diplomatic implication. The continu- 
ous conflict goes on elsewhere by other 
means, but particular care is taken 
to avoid the conclusion that the bat- 
tles are one and indivisible. 


Continuous Conflict 


It is a much-advertised fear that 
minimal military action may proceed 
into more total forms of war. But it is 
not so well-recognized that if conflict 
is continuous and invokes measures 
below the threshold of violence, the 
line between competition and war be- 
comes less arbitrary. Escalation also 
can occur in this spectrum without 
really involving abrupt changes from 
the state of “peace” to that of war. 

The phenomenon of limited war is 
itself recognized as an artificial con- 
dition born out of the belief that mas- 
sive mutual destruction is intolerable 
as a policy device. Once its premise 
is accepted by both contenders, other 
artificial measures consonant with the 
premise can become a matter of agree- 
ment. But, as we have seen, the psy- 
chological isolation of limited wars, 
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if of uncertain effect on a totalitarian 
state, may be particularly trying for 
a democracy for reasons of public mo- 
rale. 

To summarize, democratic publics | 
as well as democratic governments | 
must grow more accustomed to view. 
ing global problems from two per. 
spectives. On the one hand, we cannot 
deny and ignore the nature of the 
total challenge and the single competi- 
tion in which we confront the USSR. | 
We must respond with vigor to it in 
the knowledge that no particular 
event can be treated out of context 
with regard to long-range objectives, 
On the other hand, we must equip 
ourselves to integrate the pursuit of | 
objectives and the instances of strat- | 
egy with a corresponding public im- 
age. This will necessarily involve a 
conscious tempering of ideological 
fervor but no lessening of ultimate 
goals in setting forth war aims—pro- 
vided that the enemy approaches the | 
issue in the same way. This would not | 
amount to an entorsement of the ¥ 
Communist definition of coexistence. | 
It would recognize the reality of se- 
lecting judiciously when, where, and 
under what conditions we elect to chal- 
lenge future Soviet conquests and ag- 
gressive moves. 


The Virtue of Patience 

I have examined and rejected the 
premise that the problem of morale 
in limited war can be solved through 
ideological indoctrination. But just as 
peoples have become accustomed to 
the forms, principles, and slogans of 
general war, they must now recog- 
nize that war may be waged for rea- 
sons ostensibly less exalted but none- 
theless vital. The same is true in the 
case of military personnel, and it is 
here at least that a captive audience 
exists. The method will not be perfect, 
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and the task is not easy, but it is vital 
if the democracies are to surmount 
the perplexities of sustaining morale 
in a limited war situation. 

The most promising clue is con- 
tained in another paradox; views of 
the past and the present must coexist 
and become synthesized. The crux of 
the educational principle is that it 
must be easy to grasp and credible 
once it is grasped. 

I suggest provisionally the follow- 
ing scheme. Limited war must con- 
tinue to be seen as a war of national 
survival. But patience must be exer- 
cised and immediate goals probably 
must be modest. The breaking off of 
a war on apparently unfavorable 
terms must not be regarded as an ir- 
remediable catastrophe; neither must 
a limited victory be heralded as the 
harbinger of inevitable triumph. Sta- 
bility must become a word with heroic 
connotations. If threats of escalation 
are launched by the enemy, the pub- 
lic must be trained to recognize that 


*This judgment is based on the premise that 
no future limited war directly involving the United 
States could possibly resemble Korea with its gen- 
eral lack of civilian anxiety. In an age of ICBM’s, 
acrash air alert and maximum strategic readiness 
would characterize continental defense prepara- 


| tions in a limited war. In such circumstances an 


enemy would be far better advised to launch a 
massive strategic strike in time of détente and 


| without warning. 


at any moment and that the hazard is 
no greater than in time of peace—less 
great, in fact.* 

Finally, the public must accept the 
notion that if limited war comes, it 
is probably only through a series of 
such conflicts, pursued with vigor and 
the skill of adaptation, that we have 
any real hope of holding the adver- 
sary at bay long enough for some 
change in his philosophy to take 
place without intervening nuclear 
catastrophe. This latter sequence is 
unpredictable and it is folly to grasp 
at straws in the wind, as many emi- 
nent Soviet observers do from time to 
time, but this probably remains our 
only clear salvation from the world’s 
present predicament. 

These injunctions are, perhaps, 
self-evident to many readers. But 
have they become a cornerstone of 
public education in military matters? 
Can the man in the street repeat them 
and, in time of war, would he react as 
if he believed them? It will not be 
time enough in the stress of battle to 
make these points and have their logic 
prevail. The man in the line cannot 
stop firing to go to school for the 
causes of the war and the justification 
of the means by which it is being 
fought. But there is time—now. 





Since this country was founded, each generation of Americans has been 
summoned to give testimony to its national loyalty. The graves of young 
Americans who answered the call to service surround the globe. 


Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a call to bear arms, though 
arms we need—not as a call to battle, though embattled we are—but a call 
to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle year in and year out, ‘rejoic- 
ing in hope, patient in tribulation’-—a struggle against the common enemies 
of man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself. 


President John F. Kennedy 














Lyman B. Kirkpatrick 


N OT only is intelligence vital in 
diplomacy, but it is absolutely essen- 
tial in defense, for you must know the 
composition of the enemy forces, the 
weapons they will use, the direction 
of the attack, and their intentions in 
order to enable our own defense struc- 
ture to be properly constructed and 
properly alerted. 

What are we doing to meet the chal- 
lenges that threaten the very exist- 
ence of our way of life? This is not 
an easy question to answer, particu- 
larly in public. If we say too much 
about how much we know, or how we 
operate, or what we are doing, we are 
providing hostile services with essen- 
tial ingredients of information such 
as we are seeking from them. On the 
other hand, it is of great importance 
that the American public have confi- 
dence in the work of their intelligence 
organization, for this is our first line 
of defense. 
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In order to approach an answer to} 
this subject, let me describe the evolu- | 
tion of our intelligence organization} 
since World War II. We went into 
World War II with various intelli- 
gence services operating out of Wash- 
ington—the Army, the Navy, the State 
Department, and others—with very 
little in the way of a central organ- 
ization. The result was that in many 
instances not all of the information 
was ever compiled or assessed or an- 
alyzed in one place, nor was one view 
presented to the President and the 
policymakers in the government. 

President Roosevelt was so seriously 
concerned about the quality of his in- 





This article is a condensation 
of a speech presented in Detroit, 
Michigan, in November 1960. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick is the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the United States Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 
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formation that in 1940 he called on 
a New York lawyer, William J. Dono- 
van, whom he asked to make two trips 
—one to the Mediterranean and Bal- 
kan area and one to England. The 
President particularly wanted to know 
whether the British would stand and 
fight, and he was also interested in all 
of the various elements that were ac- 
tive in the Mediterranean and the 
Balkans. 


Donovan came back with basically 
three major items of information. 
First, the British would stand and 
fight; they would hold out until aid 
could come. Second, he warned that 
the Germans were undoubtedly going 
to move into North Africa. Third, he 
urged the President to create an or- 
ganization to combine all the infor- 
mation and intelligence activities of 
the Federal government. 


OSS and OWI 

President Roosevelt asked him to 
see Attorney General Jackson, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, and Secretary 
of the Navy Knox. These three gentle- 
men rapidly agreed with Donovan that 
an organization should be created to 
combine intelligence information and 
the unorthodox warfare elements of 
the government. Their recommenda- 
tions resulted in the creation of what 
was first known as the Coordinator of 
Information Office. This organization 
was short-lived because it combined 
domestic information, news, and prop- 
aganda, as well as intelligence. 

In 1942 it was split into two organ- 
izations, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices under Donovan, and the Office of 
War Information. 

In the course of World War II, the 
Office of Strategic Services, working 
with Army and Navy Intelligence and 
our Allies, particularly the British and 
the French, mounted a fairly major 
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clandestine effort against the enemies. 


This included dropping agents be- 
hind enemy lines, dropping guerrilla 
leaders into various countries— 
France, Norway, Italy, Burma, and 
Thailand—and, equally important, or- 
ganizing for the first time an over-all 
research organization to prepare the 
encyclopedias of information required 
to conduct diplomacy or military oper- 
ations in any area of the world. These 
provided such vital facts as beach gra- 
dients and composition, and the depth 
of the waters in ports and harbors. 
They also provided information on 
utilities, political structure, internal 
security services, and the police. 


It has been generally agreed that 
the Office of Strategic Services made 
a significant contribution to the war 
effort and left certain heritages for 
peacetime. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these was the fact that General 
Donovan, General John Magruder, and 
others in the organization were look- 
ing forward to peacetime and recog- 
nized the need, in fact the necessity, 
for a peacetime intelligence service. 
As early as 1942 a paper was prepared 
outlining a possible structure for a 
peacetime service, and in 1944 Dono- 
van again circulated in Washington 
a proposal for a national central in- 
telligence organization. 

This proposal was not acted upon 
during wartime, and when demobiliza- 
tion came, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices was disbanded on 18 September 
1945. Fortunately, certain cadres were 
retained from this organization, one 
under the Secretary of the Army, and 
another, a large research organization, 
was transferred to the Department of 
State where it still exists as a major 
element in their research staff. 

In the fall of 1945 Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, another New York lawyer, was 
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preparing the so-called “Unification 
Act” which included a proposal for a 
Central Intelligence Agency. But Pres- 
ident Truman wished to act more 
quickly, and in January 1946 he 
created a Central Intelligence Group 
to be staffed by representatives of the 
services, plus a permanent civilian 
cadre to coordinate the intelligence ef- 
fort of the government. 


National Security Act and CIA 

Finally, in July 1947 the National 
Security Act was passed which created 
in one fell swoop the Department of 
Defense, the National Security Coun- 
cil, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
United States Air Force, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA). This 
act embodied many of the principles 
which Donovan had put forth in his 
paper. These are quite important for 
a modern-day understanding of how 
our intelligence works. 


First, he felt very strongly that 
there should be one voice of intelli- 
gence in the Federal government; a 
man to whom the President and the 
National Security Council could look 
for a statement on what was going on 
or what the threat was to the country. 

Second, Donovan recognized that de- 
partmental responsibility should be 
preserved and maintained so that each 
of the departmental organizations 
could collect and process that intelli- 
gence essential to its work. For ex- 
ample, the Army should collect and 
process intelligence on the ground 
forces of the world. 

Another important provision was 
that this new organization would have 
no domestic responsibilities; internal 
security should be exclusively the pre- 
rogative of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; and the new intelli- 
gence organizations should look en- 
tirely outside the United States. 
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Finally, this organization would co- 
ordinate the over-all work of the in- 
telligence agencies of the government, 
and the director would report to the | 
National Security Council and the ! 
President. 


US Intelligence Board 

Since the passage of this act some 
13 years ago, our intelligence organi- 
zation has evolved, become much more 
closely coordinated, and we think has | 
become more efficient. Under the Di- } 
rector of Central Intelligence, it op- 
erates through a United States Intel- 
ligence Board on which the directors 
of all of the intelligence services either 
sit or are represented. This board is 
not only the board of directors of the 
intelligence services, it is also the final 
substantive authority, passing on to 
the President those vital documents 
called “National Intelligence Esti- 
mates,” perhaps the most important 
documents created in the intelligence 
mechanisms of our government. 

The National Intelligence Estimates 
illustrate very well the degree of inte- 
gration that we now have. A national 
estimate is a statement of what is go- 
ing to happen in any country, in any 
area, in any given situation, and as far 
as possible into the future. We natu- 
rally would like to project these esti- 
mates as far in the future as possible, 
but the required information is not al- 
ways available. Often there are cur- 
rent-day situations on which we do 
not have all of the intelligence that we 
would like. These estimates are put 
together under a Board of National 
Estimates, which operates in the CIA, 
but as a service of common concern. 


Service Contributions 

Each of the responsible departments 
prepares the original draft on that 
section which comes under its purview. 
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Thus the Department of State would 
draft the section on the political, eco- 
nomic, or sociological development in 
a country or an area or a situation, 


7 while the Army would deal with 


ground forces, the Air Force with the 
air forces, the Navy with the naval 
forces, and the Department of De- 
fense under the direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with the guided mis- 


F sile threat. 


The Board of Estimates would then 
go over the individual contributions 
very carefully—sometimes very heat- 
edly—and arrive at a common view. 
Any one of the intelligence services 
has the right of dissent from the view 
which will be expressed as that of the 


’ Director of Central Intelligence. Thus 


if any service disagrees with the in- 


» terpretation of the facts—for they are 


all dealing with the same facts—it can 
go on record before the senior policy- 
makers of the government with their 


) own interpretation. 


1 A Single Voice 


This system, which I have watched 
very closely since the war, has resulted 


' ina high degree of unanimity among 


the intelligence services, yet has main- 
tained the important right of dissent. 
In World War II intelligence officers 
often offered many possibilities to the 
military commanders of what the en- 
emy might do. These might range 
from a massive counteroffensive, a po- 
sition defense, unorthodox warfare, to 


' surrender. 


Faced with this broad spectrum of 
possibilities, obviously the military 
commander is often placed in the po- 
sition of deciding himself what the 
enemy is going to do. This truly is a 
responsibility of his intelligence offi- 
cer. Today, intelligence is speaking to 
the policymakers with one voice, or 
nearly so. 
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We should recognize that the intelli- 
gence effort of the United States is 
a massive effort. The flow of informa- 
tion into Washington is of tremen- 
dous proportions. We have information 
coming in from the press, the radio, 
travelers abroad, the official repre- 
sentatives of other governments as 
transmitted by the Foreign Service 
of the US, the service attachés, and 
the intelligence organizations. 


Part of the major responsibility of 
our intelligence organization is to sift 
and filter this material, to remove the 
significant, to add the highly classi- 
fied or sensitive material which we 
have obtained through a variety of 
means, and to present to the policy- 
makers in concise and readable form 
that which they think the situation to 
be, and what they think is going to 
happen. 


USSR and US Intelligence 

The security aspects of intelligence 
in the world today are of a very high 
order. The Communists are extremely 
sensitive about intelligence efforts and 
ascribe to our work all types of activ- 
ities, some of which are very flatter- 
ing in their proportions. The Commu- 
nists tell their people very little; con- 
sequently, they make it more difficult 
for us to find out what is happening. 

Further, in the last two years we 
have noted a very distinct Communist 
campaign directed particularly at 
United States intelligence efforts, and 
at Western intelligence efforts in gen- 
eral. Through their very adept and 
facile use of fabrication, planted doc- 
uments, and other devices, they have 
tried to discredit our work, our direc- 
tor, the work of various other services. 

While this is flattering, it is also 
dangerous. During Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States, he made several 
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comments about American intelligence 
efforts, indicating or implying that he 
read some of our messages, that he 
received some of our documents, and 
that some agents were being paid by 
both sides. A skillful propaganda war- 
rior, Mr. Khrushchev, but his efforts 
to sow discord and distrust of US in- 
telligence in this country failed. 

The importance of our work today 
must not be underestimated. If we 
achieve our principal objective of keep- 
ing United States policymakers better 
informed at all times than those of 
any other country in the world, peace 
is possible. For if our diplomats are 
better armed with facts when they sit 
at the conference table, they have the 
tools for successful negotiation. 

As I mentioned earlier, intelligence 
is absolutely essential to national de- 
fense. Incorrect or inaccurate intelli- 
gence, or erroneous estimates of the 


future direction of those powers which 
are hostile to this country, could lead 
us to arming for the wrong war, in 
the wrong place, at the wrong time, 
Consequently, it is essential that we 
get up-to-date and vital information 
on what the Communist powers are 
doing and are planning to do. 

No intelligence officer, if he is worth 
his salt, is ever satisfied with the 
amount of information or the accu- 
racy or the validity of the information 
that he has at any time. He is con- 
stantly striving to get more and more 
information, and to assemble those vi- 
tal ingredients which we call “hard 
facts.” While today I could not say 
that we have all the hard facts we 
need, I think that we have reasonable 
assurance that we can anticipate any 
hostile activities directed at this coun- 
try. Our objective is to have absolute 
assurance. 





In a question period which followed the presentation on which the pre- 
ceding article is based, Mr. Kirkpatrick made the following observations.— 


Editor. 


QUESTION: Do the other nations 
of the Free World have organizations 
similar to the CIA with which you 
cooperate? 


ANSWER: Yes. All governments 
are organized a little differently for in- 
telligence and national security. There 
are no two exactly alike in the world. 
We cooperate closely with some of our 
colleagues in the NATO powers and 
in other powers in the Far East. This 
is a very important aspect of our work. 


QUESTION: What are the specifi- 
cations for the men who are selected 
for the staff of the CIA, and where are 
they obtained? 

ANSWER: We have a recruiting 
program in colleges and universities, 
research organizations and founda- 
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tions, and business. We are constantly 
on the lookout for professionals with a 
wide variety of interests and of expe- 
rience to come to work for us. Each 
year we bring in junior officers to be 
trained to make a lifetime career with 
us. 

Intelligence is work in which there 
is no substitute for experience. It is 
difficult to have what might be called 
on-the-job training in this work. Yet 
our junior officers must be taken out 
under the wing of experienced officers. 
It is an exacting and a dedicated pro- 
fession. The type of person we are 
looking for is somebody of high in- 
telligence with a wide variety of in- 
terests, a great amount of emotional 
stability, and the ability to stand up 
under stress. 
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Jac Weller 


A BOUT two centuries ago, France 
rather than Britain appeared the 
dominant power in North America. 
Through four long wars with Britain 
the French had held their own. In 
spite of a smaller colonial population, 
they had a more unified organization, 
better leadership, and a better posi- 
tion for ultimate victory. 

After the Braddock fiasco in 1755 
and Montcalm’s capture of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry in 1757, the French plan 
of containing the British Colonies be- 
tween the Appalachians and the At- 
lantic while they developed the vast 
regions between the mountains and 
the Pacific seemed well on the way to 
success. Even the French Navy and 
merchant marine were closer to equal- 
ity with those of Britain than usually 
is realized. 

British statesmanship for many 
years before the rise of William Pitt 
had not been remarkable. Inefficiently 
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conducted wars were concluded by 
peace treaties that gave back most of 
what Britain had acquired in one cor- 
ner of the world in order to receive 
what she had lost in another. Pitt dis- 
carded limited aims. Mere “balance of 
power” with France, particularly out- 
side Europe, had no place in his plans. 
He was playing, as the saying goes, 
for all the marbles. Canada stands as 
the greatest memorial to his work. He 
was not only the planner, but the heart 
and soul of the British victories in the 
Seven Years’ War. 


A New Patriotism 

Pitt carried with him an atmos- 
phere of patriotism; Britain and the 
Empire were more important than 
party and personal gain. This spirit 
led to new cooperation between the 
British Navy and Army. Before his 
time, joint operations were handi- 
capped by disrespect, petty jealousy, 
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and sometimes actual antipathy. Pitt 
not only inspired his commanders with 
his own love of country, but pointed 
out that success depended upon coop- 
eration. Without success, there would 
be few rewards for anyone. In a com- 
bined undertaking that succeeded, 
there was honor for all. 


Strategic Importance 

French control of inland North 
America depended on control of two 
great rivers, the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi. If these two could be 
held, the advantages of water trans- 
portation and communication through- 
out their tributaries would lead to 
French domination of North America. 
The St. Lawrence had been settled 
for almost a century and a half; the 
relatively powerful cities of Quebec 
and Montreal were located there. Here 
was the real seat of French power. 
British attacks overland from her 
more populous Colonies could amount 
to little more than raids as long as the 
St. Lawrence was held. Pitt’s type of 
attack could come only by way of the 
river itself. Louisbourg dominated the 
entrance to the St. Lawrence. No 
British expedition could risk the perils 
of navigating the St. Luwrence and 
fighting the French at Quebec while 
leaving even a comparatively weaker 
French fleet snug in harbor at Louis- 
bourg, or leaving unsecured the har- 
bor and port facilities capable of shel- 
tering and “victualing” a French fleet. 





Jac Weller is a firearms consultant, 
with offices in Princeton, New Jersey. 
He attended Georgia Military Acad- 
emy, and was graduated from Prince- 
ton University. His articles have ap- 
peared in the MILITARY REVIEW, ORD- 
NANCE, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and 
other United States and foreign jour- 
nals. 
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Louisbourg owed its existence to 
military and naval need. It had been 
built to defend the entrance to the 
St. Lawrence. Even though the French 
24-pounders in the Louisbourg de- 
fenses would range accurately less 
than 2,000 yards, ships-of-war se- 
curely based, here controlled the en- 
tire gulf. The town had a civilian pop- 
ulation of about 4,000; however, al- 
most all of these were dependent in 
one way or another on the govern- 
ment. The place was not economically 
self-sufficient, or even _ well-located 
commercially. 

The defenses and installations at 
Louisbourg cost a tremendous amount. 
They were then—and their ruins are 
today—most impressive. Thousands 
upon thousands of cubic yards of ma- 
sonry were built. However, neither the 
design nor the execution seems to 
have been ideal for the situation. A 
British force consisting of colonial 
militia, Royal marines, and men-of- 
war took Louisbourg from the French 
in 1745. At that time the discipline 
of the garrison and the efficiency of 
the French officers was poor. The post 
was lacking in almost everything from 
cannon to food. Upon the return of 
Cape Breton Island to France, the 
Ministry of Marine (Navy Depart- 
ment), always responsible for Louis- 
bourg, took measures to increase 
greatly the strength of this base. A 
larger and better garrison with more 
adequate supplies under more efficient 
officers was maintained there. 


Pitt’s Efforts in 1757 

~The Seven Years’ War formally be- 
gan on 18 May 1756. Pitt came to real 
power a year later. British strategy 
throughout the world was coordi- 
nated; her trade, her insular position, 
and her navy were to be used to the 
utmost. The total defeat of the French 
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in America was to be accomplished by 
two attacks. The inland thrust based 
on the Hudson and Lake Champlain 
does not concern us. Actually, the 
French had all the better of the early 
fighting there. The second British at- 
tack was to be down the St. Lawrence, 
but Louisbourg had to be taken first. 


In 1757 a powerful British fleet 
under Holburne and a British Army 
of some 14,000 men under Loudon 
actually were collected at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, less than 200 miles from 
Louisbourg. The slowness of assembly 
there and the presence of an enemy 
fleet in the French port prevented any 
positive results. Holburne did try to 
draw the French out to fight, but his 
force was badly damaged by a storm 
on 25 September 1757. 


There was another somewhat simi- 
lar unsuccessful British expedition in 
1757. An elaborate and expensive ar- 
mada was fitted out in Britain for an 
attack against the French coast. A 
fleet with an army on board arrived 
off Rochefort with high hopes, but 
little else in the way of concrete plan 
and even less leadership. The military 
and naval commanders did not get on. 
After three days and some small suc- 
cess, the entire expedition was aban- 
doned with mutual recriminations be- 
tween the services. 

This abortive effort at joint opera- 
tions produced two blessings which 
Pitt turned to account. First, there 
was an object lesson as to how not 
to cooperate. Second, there was the 
discovery of young Lieutenant Colo- 
nel James Wolfe who was logistics of- 
ficer for this expedition, and fourth 
in command. He conducted himself 
both before and at Rochefort in a 
manner as unusual as it was gratify- 
ing. In the court-martial that took 
place, as after many British expedi- 
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tions of that period, it was decided 
that if Wolfe’s plan of amphibious 
landing had been adopted, success 
might easily have been achieved. 


Operations of 1758 

Pitt employed Britain’s vast world- 
wide power against France mainly 
outside Europe. Britain’s continental 
ally, Frederick of Prussia, was aided 
with money and cordial sympathy, but 
only token military force. Pitt could 
now make command changes almost as 
he saw fit. 


Jeffrey Amherst 

The leaders of 1757 in America were 
replaced with three men of unusual 
talent. Senior military command went 
to Jeffrey Amherst, then lieutenant 
colonel of the 15th Foot. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of major general 
at the age of 41 over the heads of 
many seniors. Amherst, even at this 
time, was “no ball of fire,” but he had 
displayed an unusual talent for organ- 
ization and teamwork. He was pruv- 
dent and extremely tactful. He had 
shown an unusual grasp of the larger 
picture of warfare, and could be 
counted upon not to lose his head. 
Pitt’s choice of him as senior military 
commander was indeed wise. 


James Wolfe 

To complement Amherst, Pitt chose 
Wolfe of Rochefort fame. Wolfe was 
all fire and dash; he was one of the 
eagerest of eager beavers. But he was 
capable; born, bred, and trained a sol- 
dier. His regiment had the best drill 
and discipline in the British Army. 
He knew his job and trained others 
to do theirs, both practically and the- 
oretically. He had been regimental 
adjutant at Dettingen at the age of 
16, and saw much service on the con- 
tinent against France and in Scotland 
against Bonnie Prince Charlie. In a 
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day when book learning was almost 
unknown in the British Army, he had 
an intimate knowledge of military his- 
tory. Along with Wolfe’s fire, however, 
he had a tendency toward caustic crit- 
icism and was not a docile subordi- 
nate. He was 32 years old. Pitt, per- 
haps, foresaw that Amherst and Wolfe 
would each benefit from the presence 
of the other. 


Edward Boscawen 
The naval command went to Ad- 
miral Edward Boscawen, a nephew of 
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cussions. He did, however, have a 
thorough knowledge of his profession 
and the practical needs of combined 
operations. He had actual experience 
in supreme command of these. Most 
important of all to Pitt, Boscawen had 
shown an ability to get along with the 
army. At the age of 47 he was at the 
peak of his powers, and with years 
of command experience behind him. 

The three new young leaders were 
to spell the difference between the op- 
erations in 1757 and those in 1758. 


Present-day scene of the ruins of Louisbourg 


Marlborough and a true fighter in 
the best naval tradition. Boscawen, 
however, already had demonstrated 
far more than a mere ability to handle 
and fight ships at sea. He had served 
with distinction ashore, particularly 
at sieges. While he was not so defi- 
cient in book learning as many of his 
colleagues, he could not, perhaps, hold 
his own with Wolfe in academic dis- 
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One of the besetting sins of British 
operations, both naval and military, 
in the 18th century, was a morbid 
propensity toward sloth and procras- 
tination. Even in 1758 there was some 
delay. Boscawen and his main British 
fleet took almost three months to cross 
the North Atlantic; however, Admiral 
Hardy, his second in command, left 
Halifax on 5 April to blockade Louis- 
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bourg. Boscawen left Halifax on 29 
May 1758 with 23 ships-of-the-line 
and 16 smaller ships-of-war mounting 
a total of 1,842 guns and carrying 
14,005 men. There also were 128 trans- 
ports accompanying them with an 
army of 13,142 men aboard. Bos- 
cawen, in the absence of Amherst, 
who did not join the expedition until 
the day that it sailed from Halifax, 
apparently was in command of both 
the army and navy. The starting date 
was almost as early as practicable be- 
cause of the late spring. 


The French Situation 

The situation of the French at 
Louisbourg in 1758 was by no means 
hopeless. They had an army of 3,520 
men, and, anchored in the harbor, a 
fleet of six ships-of-the-line and four 
frigates, mounting 494 guns and 
manned by 3,870 sailors and marines. 
They had a trained civilian popula- 
tion with more than 4,000 men of mil- 
itary age, which represented a larger 
proportion of able-bodied males than 
usually found in the Colonies. The pos- 
sibility of powerful overland rein- 
forcement from Canada was always 
present. The Arcadians and Indians 
of the type who had defeated Brad- 
dock so completely three years before 
could strike from the forests without 
warning. Relief by sea was always 
possible. 

The town itself was now stronger 
and better supplied than in 1745. The 
fortifications were the best in Amer- 
ica and supposed to rival any similar 
works in Europe. The French com- 
mander was Chevalier Augustinde 
Drucour, a man of considerable abil- 
ity. Some of his subordinate officers 
were brilliant. 

The coast, several miles both east 
and west of Louisbourg, had been for- 
tified. There were only a few landing 
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places and each was protected by 
earthworks. A hostile army coming 
ashore against the town had to do go 
within this fortified area, or be en. 
gulfed in muskeg and forest. Both the | 
French and the British recognized 
French superiority in the skill of for. | 
est fighting. Coastal conditions dic. 
tated that the initial landing be made 
between Mire Bay on the east and the 
head of Gabarus Bay on the west. 


The Opening Phase 

The British arrived in Gabarus Bay 
southwest of Louisbourg on 2 June 
1758. At the time of setting out from 
Halifax they had planned on making 
a landing in Mire Bay; Wolfe was to 
be in command of an overland ad- 
vance by the best roads in the area, 
Since the entire territory had been in 
British hands for three years, ending 
in 1749, there was no lack of knowl 
edge of the terrain. 

With the coming of Amherst, how- 
ever, the Mire landing idea was given 
up. An amphibious attack in Gabarus 
Bay was substituted, even though the 
shore line here was heavily fortified. 
The successful landing of the colonial 
forces supported by the British: Navy 
had been made here in 1745. The ear- 
lier landing had been unopposed. Now, 
however, shore batteries containing 
the heaviest practical artillery in ad- 
dition to the earthworks would con- 
front the invaders. 

The plan of attack adopted seems 
modern in its concept. Vessels, in ac- 


cordance with their size, were an- 


chored with springs on their cables 
at various distances from known shore 
batteries. Landing craft were to as- 
semble on the protected side of these. 
At dawn, the men-of-war were to si- 
lence shore opposition with heavy con- 
centrations of fire. At a given signal 
the boats would move out for shore. 
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The entire coast line was to be threat- 
ened for a total distance of more than 
three miles. 

Gabarus Bay, however, isn’t a land- 
locked bay, particularly just west of 
Louisbourg. Atlantic swells, even in 
the calmest weather, smash against 
jagged rocks of enormous size in many 
places. Even the most skillful swim- 
mers with the best modern equipment 
could hardly climb ashore along much 
of this coast. There were and are, 
however, short stretches of smooth 


Well before dawn on 6 June 1758 


the assault boats were manned and the 
gun crews ready. Soldiers were taken 
aboard. However, careful reconnais- 
sance along the shore showed the surf 
to be running high, and the weather 
worsened rapidly. The attack had to 


be abandoned and the forces taken 
from the boats without striking a 
blow. 


A Morale Factor 
Boscawen and Amherst were care- 
ful to inform all officers and men the 


Ruins of the casemates of the King’s Battery which have survived 


and placid beaches, particularly at 
White Point on the extreme right, 
Flat Point about in the center, and 


' Cormorant Cove on the left. The Brit- 


ish amphibious attack was divided into 
three brigades with Whitmore in com- 
mand on the right, Lawrence in the 
center, and Wolfe on the left. Each 


_ was directed primarily at one of the 


feasible landing places. There is some 
uncertainty as to whether all three 
attacks were to be pressed home. 
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reason for the discontinuance of the 
attack and that it would be made 
again soon. The Rochefort expedition 
the year before had come to an igno- 
minious end shortly after troops had 
been ordered into and out of landing 
craft with no decisive action. So often 
in the 18th century, commanders did 
not take pains to keep up the morale 
of their troops along these lines. 
At dawn on 8 June 1758 the inhab- 
itants of Louisbourg were aroused 
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from their beds by broadside after 
broadside from the British men-of- 
war. Boscawen was using most of his 
1,842 guns to blast the morale of the 
French shore defenses, even though 
he probably did no great amount of 
damage to the earthworks. Fifteen 
minutes later, hundreds of landing 
craft were away and heading for the 
beaches. The covering fire continued 
where practical. 


Wolfe’s brigade was headed for 
Cormorant Cove, later known as Ken- 
nington Cove after the British frigate 
which stood within musket shot of the 
French works at this point. This was 
the largest and best landing place, 
but also the most heavily defended. 
Colonel St. Juhlien had 1,000 men in 
trenches behind concealed and almost 
impenetrable abatis. There was a cres- 
cent beach there measuring on a chord 
about 660 yards. In accordance with 
Boscawen’s orders, the British boats 
approached the shore in line abreast 
so that they would provide less vul- 
nerable targets for French round shot. 
The line stretched a bit beyond both 
ends of the cove. 

The French forces held their fire, 
not only of small arms, but also field 
artillery and the large swivels until 
Wolf’s landing craft seemed to have 
been touching the beach. Then a vol- 
ley of such unexpectedly large propor- 
tions crashed out that the whole Brit- 
ish line recoiled. Much damage was 
done. 


We do not know today the exact or- 
der of events that followed. However, 
three boats on Wolfe’s extreme right, 
shielded from the French fire, landed 
successfully; they came ashore just 
outside the crescent of beach. There 
still is a tiny strip of sand here about 
20 feet broad. One, two, or, perhaps, 
all three of the small craft reached 


this point where they were protected 
from the French fire. The soldiers 
came ashore, reorganized, and started 
to climb the steep hill. 


Offensive Spirit 

With characteristic rapidity, Wolfe 
capitalized on this small local success, 
He suddenly ordered his whole bri- 
gade to desist in the general landing 
and to follow his boat toward the 
point where perhaps 70 men were al- 
ready ashore. Wolfe jumped into the 
sea and managed to clamber ashore 
armed only with a cane. The disci- 
pline of the British Navy and Army 
never has been more clearly demon- 
strated. Boats capsized on offshore 
rocks, smashed each other, or over- 
turned as they struck the shore. Doz- 
ens of soldiers were crushed or 
drowned in the icy water. But the sur- 
vivors formed and moved out. The first 
men ashore fought and beat in a bloody 
action a French detachment not 30 
yards above the landing place. They 
took and held the crest of a steep hill 
separating the cove proper from the 
rocky shore to the east. 

Meanwhile, Wolfe’s entire force of 
more than 2,200 men was coming 
ashore, undeterred by wrecked boats 
and crushed and drowning men. There 
was no holding back, and apparently 
little confusion. The landing craft 
proceeded in an orderly manner, put 
ashore the small units, and pushed off 
again. The losses, although vividly ap- 
parent, were hardly a fraction of 
what they would have been had the 
assault continued at the French earth- 
works in the Cove proper. It is inter- 
esting to compare Wolfe’s success 
here with what he had written the 
year before when he said: 

Nothing is to be reckoned an ob- 
stacle to an undertaking of this na- 
ture which is not found to be so on 
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trial. . . in war something must be 
allowed to chance and fortune, seeing 
that it is in its nature hazardous. ... 

The offensive spirit prevailed; the 
British gained a tentative hold on a 
small piece of shore. They enlarged 
their initial advantage rapidly. French 
defenses to the west had been firing 
continuously at open sea, their view 
completely obscured by their own 
powder smoke. St. Juhlien had not 
realized that the British had turned 


positions of the other two French com- 
mands on the Gabarus shore. White 
Point seems to have been maintained 
for about an hour, although Flat Point 
was given up almost at once. 

The British brigades in the center 
and on the right had come under fire 
from the shore, but had seen Wolfe’s 
success on the left. They did not press 
home their own attacks to the point 
of landing, but veered off to the west. 
They landed unopposed on the fine 


Over-all view of the casemates as they look today 


and were coming ashore on his left 
flank. Suddenly, he found himself in 
danger of being cut off by a superior 
force now well-established ashore and 
actually closer to Louisbourg than he. 
The French did nothing worthy of 
report from then on. They lost a num- 
ber of killed, wounded, and prisoners 
in some rear guard skirmishing, but 
managed by giving up their defenses, 
artillery, and camp equipage to make 
their escape. The British success at 
Kennington Cove made untenable the 
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Kennington Cove beach, rather than 
the small cramped rocky landing place 
that Wolfe himself had used. 

The discipline, organization, and co- 
hesion of the British forces were al- 
most miraculous for those times, and 
indeed remarkable for any other. 
Wolfe pursued the retreating French; 
Boscawen’s boats continued to move 
smoothly. The brigades of Whitmore 
and Lawrence landed and moved out 
in battle order. But there was to be 
no battle. The French, unhampered by 
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either their artillery or their bag- 
gage, streamed right back into Louis- 
bourg. British pursuit was halted by 
the fire of cannon from the walls. 
The elements of most successful am- 
phibious attacks can be traced in this 
early one. It was one of the first and 
still one of the most successful made 
by the British Army and Navy. They 
had planned carefully and practiced 
beforehand, but with sufficient flexi- 
bility to take advantage of any un- 
foreseen opportunity. Covering fire by 
every means available had been ar- 
ranged on a continuous basis. The 
timing of the arrival at the beach 
took advantage of the bombardment, 
but did not allow the shore defenses 
to become accustomed to it. Most im- 
portant of all, Wolfe was on hand per- 
sonally to capitalize on a chance op- 
portunity when it came. He and his 
special troops exploited this to the 
limit, in an organized and efficient 
manner, and without loss of time. As 
Wolfe left the shore and attacked in- 
land, the other brigades sustained the 
offensive. There was dash and brav- 
ery, which was not uncommon in those 
days; there also was organization, 
disciplined efficiency, and continuous 
direction. The army-navy team had 
functioned almost perfectly. 


The Intermediate Phase 

With the British safely ashore, 
Drucour seems to have assumed that 
his chances of an ultimately success- 
ful defense were slim. However, he 
realized more than any other general 
officer, except Wolfe, the importance 
of gaining as much time as possible. 
He was a valiant and efficient soldier. 
The French still had many advan- 
tages. He exploited these to the very 
limit. 

For four days following the initial 
landing, the British forces ashore 
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were practically marooned there. Th 
beaches were no longer defended, by 
the surf was too high to land artillery 
or other heavy equipment. The nay 
lost men and boats bringing food an 
blankets ashore. However, British ip. 
telligence had discovered that th 
French were abandoning all except 
the city and the island in the harbor 
mouth. At daylight on 12 June 1758 
Wolfe with 1,600 men set out from 
the Gabarus coast camp to secure the 
other end of the harbor. Bypassing 
Louisbourg under cover of fog, they 
passed so closely to the town that its 
noises were clearly audible. Beyond 
Louisbourg they took the road to the 
head of the harbor. Wolfe found the 
French defenses and camps near the 
lighthouse only partially destroyed, 


Precautions Against Surprise 

British forces ashore were now di- 
vided; however, proper precautions 
for their safety had been taken. The 
main army under Amherst quickly 
fortified its camp. Wolfe’s force being 
smaller was in greater danger. It 
could be cut off at any time the French 
wished, either by an advance overland 
from the city, or by an amphibious 
landing anywhere along the inner har- 
bor shore, which still was completely 
controlled by the French men-of-war. 

The French and Indian woods fight- 
ers constituted an even more serious 
threat. Wolfe was fully aware of the 
problems and took elaborate precau- 
tions against surprise. He did not 
have to maintain contact with Am- 
herst because Boscawen and the navy 
supplied him with all things needed, 
and also actively supported his force 
against the French ships-of-war. 
Wolfe, however, fortified his main 
camp to the northeast of the light 
house and a second camp at the head 
of the harbor. He built a road between 
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these two and improved the main road. 
He formulated plans and signals for 
use in the event the enemy attacked 
at night. 

Wolfe’s first offensive action was 
to deny the use of the eastern half 
of the harbor to the French Navy. 
This he did by erecting batteries both 
at the head of the harbor and at the 
shipyard. Second, he erected batteries 
near the lighthouse to silence the Is- 


carried them to where they were 
needed, built works, and ‘finally 
manned them in action. 

Wolfe now began to retrace his 
steps around the harbor, erecting new 
batteries and dismantling old ones as 
their usefulness became supplanted, 
until the considerably augmented 
forces under him were in possession 
of the harbor from the lighthouse 
around to its western extremity known 


his fresh-water stream is in the area in which the main British Camp was located 


and Battery. The British guns opened 
ire on 21 June 1758 and completed 
heir dual tasks of driving the French 
leet into the western half of the har- 
bor and silencing the Island Battery 
by 25 June 1758. Wolfe animated his 
ttire force by his example, wise di- 
ection, and real leadership. Morale 
ould not have been higher. Boscawen 
nd his sailors and marines supported 
e army to the utmost. They not only 
tought supplies and guns ashore, but 
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as the Barachois. His Light Infantry 
particularly were engaged almost con- 
stantly either with French troops 
from the town or Canadians and In- 
dians from the woods. 


The garrison sallied forth on 1 July 
toward the Grand Battery, which they 
had abandoned immediately after the 
British landing. Wolfe with his cus- 
tomary zeal and ability turned un- 
foreseen opportunities to his advan- 
tage. He drove back the French, us- 
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ing them as a shield from the fire of 
the French guns in the town, thus en- 
abling him to occupy a position from 
which he could mount batteries whose 
fire would be effective against the 
French Circular Battery and the last 
positions of the French Navy. This 
victory was of considerable impor- 
tance, because the new batteries also 
could rake the town walls from the 
Dauphine gate all the way along to 
the Queen’s Battery. They opened fire 
on 5 July 1758. 

Meanwhile, the main British force 
under Amherst had proceeded more 
slowly and carefully. They advanced 
methodically, more in accord with for- 
mal siege warfare tactics in vogue in 
Europe. This force generally was po- 
sitioned from the ocean below Cap 
Noir westward just short of the Bara- 
chois. Batteries had been set up and 
communication trenches opened in 
front of them so that new batteries 
could be erected. A French sortie on 
9 July under Colonel Marin wrought 
some damage, but no permanent harm. 

On the night of 16 July 1758 Wolfe 
assaulted the bridge over the Bara- 
chois and established himself on the 
other side within 400 yards of the 
walls. Quickly now the two British 
forces joined in a line of batteries 
extending from the sea to the harbor, 
which mounted about 48 guns and 
mortars, more than half emplaced by 
Wolfe. They forced the French almost 
completely back into the town itself. 


French Navy at Louisbourg 

The useful and active accomplish- 
ments of the French Navy were lim- 
ited. Early in the siege the vessels 
firing at excessively long ranges at 
Wolfe’s batteries were ineffective. 
From the center of the harbor they 
were compressed into a smaller and 
smaller area next to the town. Only 
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peated 
a single frigate, the Arethuse of 34 appro’ 


guns under command of Jean Vauquej didn’t 
lin, achieved any degree of success} fyl eff 
She repeatedly exposed herself tq finall 
shore fire, but threw broadside afteg their 
broadside into British strongpointg jn an 
ashore. An observer in the vessel'g fire. 

tops directed fire that not only dam§ Me: 
aged British installations but delayed tinuec 
British plans. The frigate, anchored pound 
close in to the shore with springs om low § 
her cables, would fire fast for half am much 
hour and then move to another posiff had t 
tion. Her fire was so accurate and heq .... 

positions so quickly and cleverly taker 
that batteries had to be built exclu 
sively to combat her. A bank of earth 
“about a quarter of a mile long, ning 
feet high, by 16 feet broad” wa 
erected so that fire would not inter 
rupt communications between Wolfe’ 
batteries and those of the main arm 
to the east. 


The other French ships-of-wa 
however, accomplished almost nothin, 
after their ineffective fight agains 
Wolfe’s batteries early in his harbo 
clearing operations. They showet 
neither initiative nor any fighting 
qualities. It must have been obviou 
to their masters that they wer 
doomed, yet they did nothing excep 
stand idly at anchor. Had their crews 
emulated the spirit and efficiency 0 
the Arethuse’s they might have fougl! 
successfully at many points agains} (Co, 
Wolfe’s constricting operations. 


Drucour nominally commanded thq The 
French men-of-war at Louisbourg} ever, 
however, this extended only to his hav} block 
ing the right to tell the senior nava§ set ¢ 
officer, Captain le Marquis Charry deg Oy 
Gouttes, that he could not leave thd set { 
area. Drucour realized fully wha skele 
could have been accomplished by th# swep 
ships-of-the-line, but was powerless !§ Entr 
act. The naval captains consulted re 
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peatedly and acted without Drucour’s 
approval, or even his knowledge. They 
didn’t even take part in the unsuccess- 
ful effort to block the harbor entrance. 
Finally, early in July, they abandoned 
their vessels except for token crews, 
in an effort to get away from British 
fire. 

Meanwhile, the plucky Arethuse con- 
tinued to fight. But land-based 24- 
pounders and mortars at ranges be- 
low 800 yards eventually were too 
much for her. She suffered cruelly and 
had to retire to the town on 6 July. 


three were lost. Only two French men- 
of-war remained in commission. Bos- 
cawen disposed of them on 25 July, 
burning the Prudent, and towing 
away the captured Beinfaisant. 

The crews of the French naval ves- 
sels, once ashore, added nothing to the 
fighting potential of the garrison, al- 
though individuals seemed to have 
been assigned to army units. 


British Navy During Siege 


Seldom in war can one find such 
vivid contrasts. Boscawen and his 







Cormorant Cove, later known as — Cove, as it is today.—All photos by 
author. 


The crew quickly repaired her, how- 
ever, and she managed to run the 
blockade on the night of 15 July and 
set out for France. 

On 21 July British shore batteries 
set fire to the Celebre. With only a 
skeleton crew aboard, the fire soon 
swept out of control and spread to the 
Entreprenant and the Capricieux. All 
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hard-bitten, efficient crews not only 
transported the army across the At- 
lantic but landed them under danger- 
ous conditions. They supplied British 
troops across beaches in fair weather 
and foul, and protected them as well 
against interdiction by the French 
men-of-war or amphibious attacks 
from the town. 
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Boscawen extended his support fur- 
ther, however, than that normally ex- 
pected in such situations. Out of his 
experience in siege warfare he devised 
an enormous sling cart for transport- 
ing artillery across muskeg. He went 
ashore whenever possible and fur- 
nished navy work parties for shore 
duty, which were capable of manhan- 
dling heavy cargo over the roughest 
terrain. His gunners and gun crews 
manned a large portion of the naval 
artillery from its early appearance 
in Wolfe’s fitting yards, and the light- 
house batteries throughout the siege. 
In addition to knowledge and willing- 
ness, Boscawen sustained his enthu- 
siasm and stamina. When the last of 
the French ships-of-the-line were 
gone, the precious British ships-of- 
the-line could be risked in an all-out 
attack on the French fortifications. 

In connection with Boscawen’s close- 
in support, the offshore blockade that 
cut Louisbourg off from reinforce- 
ments and supplies should not be for- 
gotten. For more than four months 
his subordinate Hardy maintained 
British superiority at sea in one of 
the worst climates and off one of the 
most dangerous coasts in the world. 
At the same time, the home and Med- 
iterranean fleets bottled up much of 
the French Navy in Atlantic or Med- 
iterranean ports. His efforts weren’t 
100 percent effective, but France lost 
command of the sea. 


The Final Phase 

Both Wolfe’s batteries and those of 
the main British forces fired almost 
continuously from 22 July. A total of 
37 heavy guns and 11 mortars at close 


range could do a good deal of damage, 
Louisbourg appears to have suffered 
severely during those times, particu- 
larly by fire. This sustained bombard. 
ment was felt progressively by gar- 
rison and townspeople alike, because 
there was no place to get out of dan- 
ger. On 25 July the area fire changed 
to concentrations on the _ breaches, 
Masses of masonry crumbled from the 
walls with every shot. On 26 July it 
was apparent that the breaches soon 
would be sufficiently softened for as- 
sault. The last remaining French 
naval vessels were gone. A gallant and 
fairly efficient defense was nearing 
its end. According to recognized cus- 
toms of war at the time, if the British 
took Louisbourg by storm, they were 
entitled to do as they chose with the 
town and all those in it. After com- 
plicated negotiations, Drucour ur- 
rendered. 

The fall of Louisbourg opened the 
way to Quebec and the conquest of all 
Canada. Wolfe took Quebec heroically 
in 1759 while Amherst more slowly 
and more surely conquered Montreal 
in 1760. Pitt's goal finally was 
achieved. 


A Lesson From Louisbourg 

Army and navy cooperation is taken 
for granted today. We are knowledge- 
able of amphibious operations and of 
preparations for them. However, an 
evaluation of what Boscawen, Am- 
herst, and Wolfe accomplished more 
than 200 years ago, with the primi- 
tive and limited naval and military 
assets of the time, is astonishing. It 
was, perhaps, the first major effort of 
its type. It still ranks as one of the 
most successful. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Donald M. Nethery, 
United States Army 


Dee Army that first learns to use 
nuclear fallout in the offensive can 
dominate the battlefield. There is no 
reason to doubt that fallout signifi- 
cantly extends weapons effects. There- 
fore, why shouldn’t we avail ourselves 
of the advantages it might bestow, 
rather than reject its use? 

Longstanding emphasis on the need 
for fallout safe heights of burst illus- 
trates our inverted approach to this 
problem. Although this is an essen- 
tial, valuable technique, it emphasizes 
a less rewarding use of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Our neglect of the problem of how 
to use nuclear fallout profitably stems 
from four misconceptions on the sub- 
ject. Not until we dispel them, can we 
shape a positive and fruitful doctrine. 

The first misconception is that fall- 
out cannot be predicted accurately 
enough to use offensively. This is sim- 
ply not true. It is not true because 
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precise accuracy is not required and 
there are methods now available, al- 
though not now used, that can give 
us acceptable estimates. Adaptations 
of any of the following methods would 
suffice: Swingle’s of US Army Signal 
Research and Development Laborato- 
ries, Cowan’s of the Sandia Corpora- 
tion, Schuert’s of the US Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory, and 
Sherman’s of Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. These are examples. 
There are others. 

The lack of timely and accurate in- 
put data—information about wind, 
yield, ground zero, and other factors 
—has limited the accuracy of fallout 
prediction. But this is of less conse- 
quence when we can plan ahead for 
the use of a given yield at a specified 
place, using forecast or extrapolated 
wind data. A trained analyst could 
give a commander a fairly accurate 
picture of the resulting fallout, cer- 
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tainly more accurate than is obtain- 
able for enemy bursts. He could de- 
pict within tolerable limits casualty 
areas within which the enemy must 
die or from which he must move. 
Knowing this, we could plan accord- 
ingly to exploit the enemy situation. 

The second misconception is that 
fallout does not cause immediate cas- 
ualties, and thus has no use in a tac- 
tical situation. This implies that we 
must cause immediate casualties. The 
truth is that they will be required in- 
frequently and then only for those 
units in such close contact that safety 
factors would preclude the use of fall- 
out. But even under those conditions 
we could find advantages if we could 
provide a means of moving through 
the fallout area. 

The term “immediate casualties” is 
relative. Currently, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral states that 1,000 rad will cause 
loss of combat effectiveness after one 
hour and 650 rad after two or three 
hours. Isn’t this “immediate” enough 
for most combat situations? Surely it 
will be, if the scheme of maneuver is 
built around this effect. 


The estimated casualties produced 
by a 100-kiloton weapon against troops 
in the open illustrate the difference 
in results between a ground and air 
burst. Current methods of computing 
expected casualties show that an area 
of about 10 square kilometers is the 
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blast effects kill area. The same 
weapon detonated on the surface, un- 
der average wind conditions, increases 
the area by five times. After one hour, 
unprotected troops in an area of about 
55 square kilometers are walking dead 
and those in a 150-square kilometer 
area are near-future casualties. 

The third misconception is that it 
is easy to protect yourself against fall- 
out; just hide in a foxhole with a 
poncho overhead. This may work 
fairly well if several feet of earth are 
on top of the poncho, but without the 
earth covering it doesn’t give much 
protection. One authority asserts that 
foxholes will reduce the outside dose 
by a factor of 5. This is valid only 
when complete decontamination is 
feasible. Decontamination means pe- 
riodically removing the poncho and 
shaking off the fallout particles and 
sweeping the particles away from the 
edge of the hole. The soldier must 
shake the poncho frequently to reduce 
the dose. 


This creates a new problem. The 
soldier is exposed while he is shaking 
the poncho and additional particles 
fall into the foxhole when the poncho 
is removed. Entry of particles into 
the foxhole is not limited to the pe- 
riod when fallout is being deposited. 
They continue to enter because of the 
drifting effect of surface winds or the 
washing effect of rain. Whatever ben- 
efits shaking produces are nullified by 
these two hazards. 

Another decontamination procedure 
calls for scooping the particles from 
the bottom of the foxhole with a 
shovel, if one is available. Consider 
how much chalky dust can be shoveled 
from a hole dug in rocky soil. As in 
the case of the poncho, exposure while 
shoveling and particle drift-in degrade 
the value of this procedure.. Foxholes 
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are better than nothing but not effec- 
tive against techniques deliberately 
calling for the use of fallout. 

The potential combat effectiveness 
of the soldier crouched in a foxhole 
is another factor to consider. How 
many, having been told to stay in the 
hole to reduce radiation effect, will 
come out to stand and fight when at- 
tacked? Psychologically, this silent, 
odorless, tasteless weapon will mate- 
rially reduce enemy combat effective- 
ness. 

The fourth misconception is that 
fallout is a barrier and prohibits ex- 
ploitation. The use of armor is the 
best answer to this argument. Its mo- 
bility coupled with its inherent radia- 
tion protection will permit an attack- 
ing force to cross a fallout area with 
relative impunity. There are obvious 
tactical advantages to be derived from 
knowing that opposing troops in an 
area must evacuate, stay under- 
ground, or become casualties, while 
the attacker can move his armored 
formations freely in the area. 

I have already touched on the 
greater ease with which we can pre- 


dict fallout from our own weapons 
than from enemy weapons. Thus the 
enemy is placed in a disadvantageous 
position, while the attacker exploits 
upwind areas or those of less inten- 
sity. The confusion that will exist 
while the enemy tries to determine 
ground zero, estimate yield, measure 
cloud height, decide whether the burst 
was surface or air, unscramble clogged 
communication facilities as monitor 
reports arrive, warn troops in hazard- 
ous areas, decide whether to evacuate, 
hide underground, or stand and die 
—all will give a marked tactical ad- 
vantage to the attacker. Fallout is no 
barrier, but it prohibits effective oc- 
cupation. 

By its very nature fallout is com- 
plex—there still is much to be learned 
—but the present lack of coordination 
between tactician and technician 
won’t make it any better understood 
or more useful. If we can supplant 
these four fairy tales with a realistic 
appraisal of how nuclear fallout can 
be made to work for us, we can over- 
come the inertia that now denies us 
a useful weapon. 





NEXT MONTH: 


...a study of war gaming as a military training and testing 
device, and a tool for large-scale operational planning. 


... Captain Philip M. Flammer reviews the influence of weath- 
er on the Normandy Invasion in terms of the problem, the weather 
forecasting organization, and the sequence of events leading to 
the decision to invade the Continent. 
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Command Integration 
Within the Warsaw Pact 


Hanns von Krannhals 


O N 14 May 1955 a treaty between 
the USSR and her eastern European 
satellites was signed. This treaty has 
become known within the political 
sphere as the Warsaw Pact and is 
heralded by the Soviets as the answer 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation of Western Europe. According 
to Communist propaganda, the War- 
saw Pact will provide protection and 
defense against alleged Western ag- 
gressive intentions. 

The official pact is, according to the 
text released to the public, a mutual 
aid defense treaty valid for 20 years 
which provides for mutual assistance 
in the event of an attack against one 
or more of the member nations. The 
members are the Soviet Union, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany. Communist 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic 
are not included. 

There are two important stipula- 
tions in the treaty: the attack has to 
be initiated by a sovereign state, that 
is, not by domestic disturbance (Hun- 
gary and Poland), and the obligation 
for mutual assistance is limited to Eu- 
rope. Should the Soviet Union get in- 
volved in a conflict such as the Suez 
crisis the members of the Warsaw 
Pact are not formally obliged to ren- 
der aid. The pact became effective on 
6 July 1955. However, the Soviet-oc- 
cupied zone (East Germany) was not 
accepted until 28 June 1956. Provi- 
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sions are made for mutual consulta- 
tion in case of a threat of aggression, 
According to Communist theory, this 
threat is permanently present. The po- 
litical consultation committee formed 
for this purpose is, therefore, a per- 
manent body. 

In reality the Warsaw Pact, like al- 
most all military acts of the Soviet 
Union, is not the beginning but the 
end of a development. It was only a 
propagandist culmination of the mili- 
tary integration of Eastern Europe 
under Supreme Soviet Command 
which had been in process over the 
preceding decade. 

Like many other political and eco- 
nomic processes of integration, the 
military integration of the Eastern 
bloc shows as many faces as the satel- 
lite belt has nations. The versatility 
demonstrated by the Soviets in meas- 
ures taken in Czechoslovakia as com- 
pared with those taken in Bulgaria 
has been based on tactical necessity. 

It is, indeed, true as Liddell Hart 
points out that winning Eastern Eu- 
rope was primarily a numerical gain 
for the Soviet Union—more people, 
more factories, more space. But it 
would be an oversimplification to ap- 
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iply Western standards and say that 
this gain automatically resulted in ad- 
ditional power. The opposite more 
likely is the case. 

In 1945 the Soviet Union found ex- 
treme differences in the political struc- 
ture of the Eastern European nations 
and states. This difference was also 
apparent in the military command sys- 
tems of the nations that later became 
members of the Warsaw Pact. The 
states and their armies or what re- 
mained of armed organizations had 
either been enemies of the Soviet 
Union, such as central Germany, Ro- 
mania, and Hungary; allies in a some- 
what problematic alliance such as Po- 
land (1941) and Czechoslovakia 
(1943) ; or “neutral” as Bulgaria and 
Albania. 

The leadership nucleus in the mili- 
tary structure of the Warsaw Pact 
was made up of non-Soviet soldiers 
educated and trained in the Soviet 
Union, such as the German, Pole, 
Czech, Bulgarian, Albanian, Roma- 
nian, and Hungarian, who went to the 
soviet Union by choice or as a pris- 

oner of war between 1939 and 1941. 
These “Soviet-trained men” fall into 
three groups: 

1. Old Comintern fighters, in rare 
cases professional soldiers, but usually 
party functionaries who later donned 
a uniform. They are termed “old” as 
the youngest of this group are now 
over 50 years of age. 

2. Professional soldiers converted 
during their wartime imprisonment. 
These include Vinzenz Miiller and A. 
von Lenski from central Germany, and 
Rola Zymierski from Poland. 

3. A reeducated group—men who 
Were chosen mainly from the ranks 
since 1945 and trained specifically for 
leadership in the Warsaw Pact sys- 
tem. They represent numerically the 
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largest but militarily the most inex- 
perienced group. Their names are 
scarcely known within their own units 
and much less by the public. These in- 
dividuals today are the homogenizing 
agents of the integrated Soviet satel- 
lite command. 


The Polish Army 

The most important Soviet satellite 
is Poland. In 1939 this strictly anti- 
Soviet country had no Communist 
Party. It had been dissolved by Stalin. 
Rokossowki, a native Pole born in 
1896 and a Soviet General Staff offi- 
cer for the district of Tuchatschewski, 
was at this time in a Soviet concentra- 
tion camp. As late as 1940 the Soviet 
Union believed she could never make 
use of Polish prisoners. The lower 
ranks were widely distributed and 
about one-third of the captured Polish 
officers were put to death. 

After 22 June 1941 the Polish offi- 
cers in the Soviet Union formed into 
two groups. The larger of these groups 
came out of the Soviet Union under 
General Anders and fought on the Al- 
lied side. Only a relatively small num- 
ber of this group returned to Poland 
after 1945. The smaller group was un- 
der Soviet command and formed the 
so-called Berling Army. 

Zygmunt Berling (born 1896) was 
a professional officer of the Pilsudski 
School. He disappeared from public 
life in October 1956. While his fellow 
officers were shot to death at Katyn or 
formed into road gangs, he attended 
a political ideology course in Moscow. 
In his first Soviet command on 23 Oc- 
tober 1943 he led a division in an of- 
fensive against German troops at Le- 
nino. Today, this date is celebrated as 
an army holiday in Poland. Smooth 
cooperation from the ranks up devel- 
oped in this group which today marks 
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the command system of the Warsaw 
Pact nations. 

When the Polish troops in the So- 
viet forces achieved army status in 
1944, Poplawski, a Soviet officer of Pol- 
ish origin, took command. In 1945 a 
second army was formed under Swier- 
czewski, a man with a Polish name 
and 20 years of service in the Soviet 
Army. This group consisting of 


legiance to the flag which included , 
promise to fight with the Soviet allies, 
This was more of an order than , 
promise. 


A second important, but unrecorded, 


training period for these forces wah, 
the Polish Civil War from 1944 tf, 


1948. Besides the Anders and the Ber. 
ling-Poplawski Armies, there was a 
third group, the so-called Armja Kro- 


Polish paratroopers of the Warsaw Pact forces 


roughly 12 divisions by the end of 
World War II was under Soviet lead- 
ership, equipped with Soviet uniforms 
and weapons, and was, at least down 
to battalion level, modeled on the Rus- 
sian prototype. Russian was the offi- 
cial language. The form of leadership, 
political training, and security control 
were Soviet. Its officers had completed 
training at the Soviet war colleges and 
academies as early as 1944. From its 
beginning it employed an oath of al- 
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jowa (Polish Home Army), at first 
under the command of General Rowe- 
cki, later under Count Komorowski, 
and finally under General Okulicki. It 
was this group that operated in the 
rear of the German Central Army 
Group. The Warsaw uprising was only 
a part of this action. The “burza” op- 
eration was militarily anti-German 
and politically anti-Soviet in nature. 
It disclosed cunning resistance with- 
out political scruple within the officer 
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orps. This was not limited to Poland. 
The Soviets countered this danger- 


‘fous internal undermining early. By 


failing to intervene, Stalin permitted 
he elimination of the Warsaw group 
of the Polish Home Army by the Ger- 
man SS forces. A second group of lead- 
ers of the Polish Home Army was 
seized in January 1945 and tried in 
he same hall in which the Powers’ 
trial took place in 1960. 


Experience during the civil war re- 
vealed that the Soviet-Polish Army 
was not as reliable on home soil as in 
the Soviet Union or the German Reich. 
The consequence thereof was the early 
infusion of Soviet officers into the sat- 
elite army. This was illustrated by 
he appointment of Soviet Marshal 


he Rokossowski, at the end of the civil 


war period, as Polish Defense Minis- 
er and Deputy Commander in Chief 
om 2 November 1949. 

This was to be a lifetime appoint- 
ment; however, it was revoked on 8 
November 1956 after only seven years. 
The relief of Rokossowski was a prop- 


faganda move, for the Soviets did not 
actually relinquish command of the 


Polish Army. It is true that Rokos- 
sowski was replaced by Spychalski. It 
is also true that two dozen Soviet offi- 


Apcers marched up to the Belweder Pal- 
_ pace in Warsaw to retire in view of the 


photographers’ lenses. A handful of 
Soviet officers disappeared, but sev- 
eral hundred remained as chiefs of 
staffs, adjutants, advisors, inspectors, 


ifand instructors in the Polish Army. 


As a matter of fact the much discussed 
political change in Poland took place 
more in the editorials of the Western 
press than in Poland herself. 

The integration of Soviet officers 
reached into the divisions down to the 
second and third level of command. 


ith-B This channel of control proved to be 
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sufficient in the crisis within the Po- 
lish Army in the fall of 1956. 


Bulgarian Army 

Bulgarians did not oppose the So- 
viets in September 1944, but were 
quickly integrated and employed 
against German units in Yugoslavia. 
This led quickly to Bulgarian-Soviet 
collaboration which was facilitated by 
similarities in language. Six Bulgar- 
ian divisions soon were fighting under 
Soviet command. The campaign led 
the Bulgarians as far as Klagenfurt, 
and gave the Soviets an extensive basis 
upon which the present Soviet-Bul- 
garian Army developed. 

Here also the Soviets are in com- 
mand using officers of Bulgarian ori- 
gin (at first Pantschewski, later 
Mikhailov and Kinov) and a large 
number of so-called “assistant com- 
manders.” The Bulgarian Army, con- 
sisting of approximately 13 divisions, 
is a true miniature replica of the Red 
Army in weapons, uniform, rank, and 
customs. It is an absolutely dependa- 
ble force with high national and politi- 
cal prestige. The Bulgarian satellite is 
relatively simple to handle but, on the 
other hand, the army is small and its 
political horizon naturally limited. 


Czechoslovakian Army 

A special leadership problem existed 
in the Czechoslovakian Army. Few 
Czechs were trained by the Comintern 
and in Soviet military schools. There 
were no Czech deserters in the Soviet 
Union after World War II for the 
Czechs had not been permitted to fight. 
One Czech brigade formed in 1945 un- 
der Colonel Sloboda was only symbolic 
in character even though it was in- 
creased to corps strength as the So- 
viets advanced toward the west. Thus, 
in contrast to Poland, only a small So- 
viet-Czech cadre was available. 

Czechoslovakia remained a relatively 
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free state until 1948. When the Com- 
munists seized control it was against 
the will of the army that was just be- 
ginning to form. There was no Czech 
Rokossowski. 

The Soviets solved this problem by 
destroying the new Czech Army in 
1948 and 1949 and reforming it. 
Proved civilian Communists without 
officer training donned the newly in- 
troduced uniforms in 1950. Training 
and leadership schooling produced an 
extensive staff of advisors called the 
Soviet Satellite. Coordination Com- 
mand which preceded the Warsaw 
Pact. 


Romanian Army 

The intricacy of the Soviet military 
system was increased by merging the 
national armies of Romania and Hun- 
gary. Both these armies had been on 
the enemy’s side during the war. Com- 
mand integration of the Romanian 
Army was somewhat easier because 
two divisions had been formed in the 
Soviet Union from Romanian desert- 
ers. Their officers had been Soviet 
trained. These two units fought from 
the winter of 1944 within the Soviet 
organization. 

Thus in 1945 there was a consider- 
able Soviet-Romanian cadre available, 
but its reliability was poor in the eyes 
of the Communists. Only after slow 
retraining did the Romanian Army 
produce the same type of civilian offi- 
cer that the Soviets used in other sat- 
ellite countries. Since the importance 
of a satellite army can be judged in 
terms of equipment, the hesitancy 
shown by the Soviets in equipping Ro- 
manian troops with Soviet tanks and 
trucks is significant. 


Hungarian Army 
The Hungarians were a special prob- 
lem. They were the last of Germany’s 
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allies to surrender. Their army wa 
wiped out in the battles of Budapest 
in 1944 and 1945 and a considerabk 
number of the surviving officers left 
the country. A Soviet-Hungarian unith. 
was never established during the war, 
There was no “Trojan Cavalry,” nor 
were substantial remnants of the Hun. 
garian Army available. There was mp | 
Hungarian-Soviet esprit de corps even 
of questionable loyalty. 

The Hungarian Army started, there. 
fore, on a purely communistic founds 
tion. It never flourished even thoughit 
was generously supplied by the §o 
viets and patterned after the Re 
Army down to its uniforms. Its atti- 
tude in 1956 is known. Its fate withing” 
the command organization of the War-B 
saw Pact has, for this reason, a spe 
cial significance as a unit which wash) 
founded and led by Communists anij’ 
which failed. 

The net of advisors in the Hungar- 
ian Army reaches especially deep. Un- 
til 1953 it permeated regimental level, 
was raised to division level, then, after) — 
1956, penetrated into the battalion}, 
staffs. In spite of this, Hungarian off 
cers attending courses in the Sovie 
Union managed to get transfers tom) 
Hungary where, upon arrival, they im- 
mediately turned anti-Soviet. 


East German Army 

The fate, history, and significancef: 
of the East German Army is known 
As acategory of Soviet satellite 
troops, the People’s Army of the So 
viet Occupied Zone of Germany has t0 
be counted with the armies of Hur 
gary and Romania as a former enemy. 
Numerous internal and external cor 
siderations granted by the Soviets 
caused unique development of the East 
German forces. The cadre was forme 
from Comintern functionaries trainel 
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in the Soviet Union, who had received 
basic military training, and from Pol- 
ish and German prisoners of war. 
The People’s Army of the Soviet Oc- 
cupied Zone of Germany distinguishes 
itself from the other satellite armies 
mainly by its abnormally high per- 
centage of deserters who flee to West 
Germany. The percentage of desert- 
ers from other satellite states would 
be considerably higher if there were 




























Soldiers of East German Army man a 122-mm howitzer 


a West Czechoslovakia and a West Po- 
land. The decision of the satellite sol- 
dier to escape is influenced more by 
the fear of what awaits him after es- 
cape than by the risk of leaving. 


Differences and Similarities 

The seven satellite armies show sig- 
nificant differences which generally 
are the result of the processes by which 
they were created. A standardized 
army organization was attained by 












1954 when all satellite armies had 
adopted a uniform division with , 
strength of 10,000 men (9,000 for theBwere 
armored division). The organizational B throug 
structure down to platoon level cor-Bgoviet 
responds with that of the Soviet Army, 
Soviet organization also obtains in the ftion fc 
services behind the lines. Drill, man. Ina 
uals, publications, political organiza. of the 
tion, security service, regulations, works 
and uniforms, excluding minor but na- 
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tionally important concessions on the 
dress uniform, have been standard 
ized. It is understood that all are uni- 
formly supplied with Soviet weapons 
and equipment. 

The command organization of the 
Warsaw Pact forces initially consisted 
of a Soviet system of advisors which 
were combined in a Moscow General 
Staff group called the Main Section 
West. This organization coordinated 
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Prather than directed the activities of 

e advisors in the field. All orders 
were disseminated simultaneously 
through the military attachés at the 
-BSoviet embassies and the liaison offi- 
‘cers of the individual Soviet occupa- 
tion forces. 

In accord with the suspicious nature 


iza- of the Soviets there were parallel net- 


works down to low levels. From the 
Pbeginning, chains of control were es- 
tablished through the political organi- 
zations, the ministers of interior, and 
through the internal military security 
services. They avoided and still avoid 
joint training for officers from differ- 
ent satellite countries. 

Nationalities are separated unless 


@ |ithey are being trained primarily for 


staff liaison missions. The symbolic 
photograph of the variety of NATO 
officers’ headgear in a reception room 
is also used by the Eastern bloc, but 
“fithere it is only propaganda. It is not 
backed by real consultation of leaders. 


A Common Language 

Long before the conclusion of the 
Warsaw Pact, the Soviets achieved a 
uniform leadership by insisting that 
officers trained in the Soviet Union 
must be fluent in the Russian lan- 
guage. Before the Second World War 
the Soviets recognized that a uniform 
language was essential to an integra- 
tion of command. They are well on the 
way toward solving this problem. 
pEven before 1941 the Soviet soldier 
. with an interpreter’s diploma received 
higher pay. 

The Bulgarians, Czechs, and the 
Poles conquered the language problem 
quickly. In all three armies Russian 
expressions readily penetrated the mil- 
itary vocabulary. This was more diffi- 
cult for the Germans, Hungarians, and 
Romanians because of the lack of sim- 
ilarity with their native tongues, but, 
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contrary to general belief, the problem 
was quickly conquered because an ig- 
norance of the Russian language was 
an absolute block to command and 
troop service. 

There is a growing number of So- 
viet officers who are required to learn 
one of the satellite languages. These 
are being groomed for coordination 
missions in the event of an emergency 
in Central Europe and the Balkans. 
They have orders to conceal their 
knowledge of the language until such 
time as they are required to use it. 

In contrast to NATO which makes 
it a point to publicize its combined 
maneuvers, the Soviets keep secret the 
joint maneuvers of satellite, Soviet oc- 
cupation, and national forces. 

The general practice of the Soviet 
Command is a regional and personnel 
segregation of satellite forces. Polit- 
ical problems preclude joint employ- 
ment of Polish and East German 
forces, Czech and Hungarian elements, 
and Romanian and Hungarian troops. 
Joint maneuvers are conducted but 
these are limited to specific combina- 
tions of nationalities. 


The High Command 

The Warsaw Pact is guided by Mar- 
shal Andrei Antonovich Grechko. He 
relieved Soviet Marshal Konev who 
had this function from 1955 to July 
1960. Inspector of the land forces of 
the Warsaw Pact is Marshal Yere- 
menko. Commander of the Northern 
Army Group is General Tschetagu- 
row, and General Antonov is Chief of 
Staff of the Warsaw Pact forces. They 
are all Russians. In theory the War- 
saw Pact military organization con- 
sists of a troopless staff headquarters 
with chess-playing satellite liaison of- 
ficers waiting for the capitalistic at- 
tack so they can guide their eight ar- 
mies of the Eastern bloc through their 
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respective independent general staffs. 
Reality is different. The higher the 
level of military command and the 
more important its function from a 
Soviet point of view, the stronger is 
the Soviet infiltration of its staff. The 
Soviets have 15 years of experience 
in this field. 

A Soviet officer transferred to a 
Prague or Sofia staff immediately as- 
sumes the identity of a Bulgarian or 
Czech. He is officially no longer a So- 
viet officer. He has had genuine per- 
sonal experiencé.in the state of his 
new assignment. In many cases he has 
worked there as a civilian. His Rus- 
sian accent, if detected, is explained 
by long tours of duty at academies in 
the Soviet Union. It follows that the 
personnel file kept for this type of offi- 
cer is carefully guarded. 

This personnel blending in leaders 
is not the only technique employed in 
the military subjugation of the people 
of Eastern Europe. To be sure, the 
Polish Army and the Romanian Army 
are composed of Poles and Romanians. 
Their leaders appear to be Romanian 
and Polish officers. The Soviet Union 
has learned from the experiences in 
1956 that the “Master Race” method 
is unpopular even though this “Master 
Race” speaks Russian. An order is- 
sued must be executed even though 
the one receiving it knows that al- 
though given to him in German, it is 
of Russian origir. How does the recip- 
ient accept the or’ er which was given 
so smoothly? 


Mental Conditioning 

The Soviet Union has a means of 
power which has no counterpart in 
NATO. She broadcasts loudly and in- 
cessantly to the peoples of the other 
nations within her grip the dogma 
of her absolute historic, material, in- 
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tellectual, and military superiority, 
There is no other example, excluding 
certain religious groups, of the self: 
convinced brazenness with which thi 
is done. 

The Soviet soldier and the member 
of all satellite armies grow into theif, 
leadership tasks under the influence 
of schooling which tirelessly empha. 
sizes the military superiority of the 
Soviet Union in the present, past, anif, 
future. As all people of the Warsaw 
Pact nations have a mental picture of 
the fleeing German armies followed by 
the victorious Soviets, this propa 
ganda is successful although it is 
grossly exaggerated. 


A feeling that the military “big 


hind them has developed in the West. 
ern Nations too, but a daily sermon 
that the United States is preeminent 
in all respects is not a part of every), 
day living. In the Soviet area, such 
preaching is a matter of course. The, 
leading role of the Soviet Union tof, 
day, which was made possible by armed 
successes of the working classes even}; 
before the October Revolution, is 
flaunted before each rank and each na- 
tionality from the subtle training at 
the Frunze Military Academy in Mos- 
cow to the political instruction in some 
far-off soldier summer camp in Hun 
gary. 

No one in the Warsaw Pact area 
can escape this conditioning which has 
been in progress for 15 years and evelfii 
longer for some. Even though the con- 
viction that the Soviets are superior 
is reluctantly accepted, time and repe 
tition have made it effective. 

The generation of troop and staf 
officers still influenced by prewar mi¢- 
dle-class tradition is being eliminated 
in the satellite states through police 
actions even more rapidly than the of- 
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cers of the czar were eliminated from 


ityithe Red Army. 


e Pact and the Party 

Another factor in the integration of 
eadership among the states of the 
arsaw Treaty is the Communist 
arty. The word “party” does not 
equal the Western concept of the term. 
ermans are somewhat familiar with 
‘Mthe all-embracing character of such 
an institution from experience with 
he NSDAP (National Socialist Ger- 
man Workers Party) and its opera- 
tion bet ween 1934 and 1939. The 
Warsaw Pact is a fusion of state com- 
“Pmunistic organizations as well as a 

military and economic treaty. There 
is no equivalent of this strangling 
control within NATO. 


There is no absolute distinction be- 
‘tween the Communist Party in any 
astern bloc state and its armed 
forces. On the other hand, there are, 


‘as all over the world, internal dis- 
putes between the great organizations 
even though such disputes are discour- 
aged by the system. But these quar- 
els should not be overevaluated. With- 
{in the Eastern bloc, tensions exist over 

the political officer, or sampolit, within 
‘the unit and whether he should be 
superior, of equal rank, an assistant, 
‘Por subordinate to the unit leader. The 
trend at present is to make him an 
‘Passistant. Caution must be exercised 
in accepting rumors that political in- 
struction does not reach the troops. 
The political organization is there. Its 
importance depends upon the situation 
‘Rand the personality of the political 
officer. 

Important also is the fact that al- 
though there is no united community 
of Eastern bloc nations, there is a 


id-Punity among the new officers who call 


themselves Socialists or Patriots. They 
firmly believe in the so-called accom- 
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plishments of the working class, es- 
pecially as these accomplishments 
brought them better pay and a privi- 
leged position with material and social 
advantages. They do not favor any- 
thing that would affect their personal 
situation. 

The party-bound staff noncommis- 
sioned officer is an even firmer believer 
in the leadership of the Soviet Union. 


Central Command Structure 

A few hints on the command struc- 
ture of the Warsaw Pact forces are 
contained in the text of the treaty it- 
self. This part of the Warsaw Pact 
purports to be an “Agreement on 14 
May 1955 for the formation of a joint 
command of the forces of the states 
participating in a treaty of friendship, 
cooperation, and mutual aid.” It fur- 
ther states that a commander in chief 
will be appointed: 

Defense Ministers or other military 
leaders of the member states who have 
been given command of the forces al- 
lotted to the unified command have 
been appointed deputies of the com- 
mander in chief of the united forces. 
A staff consisting of permanent repre- 
sentatives of the chiefs of staff of the 
member states of the treaty will be 
formed under the Supreme Command 
of the United Forces. Headquarters 
of this staff is Moscow. Headquarters 
distribution of the united forces on the 
territories of the member states of the 
treaty will be made by agreement and 
in conformity with the requirements 
of mutual defense. 


It is pertinent that the military 
leaders of the member states which 
have been appointed deputies of the 
supreme commander do not exclude 
the Soviet advisors in these states. It 
is also significant that they have been, 
not will be, appointed. It follows that 
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the integration had been completed 
prior to the formal treaty in 1955. 

Another important factor in the 
command integration of the Eastern 
bloc states are the units of the Soviet 
Union in Central Europe. General 
Speidel described their strength in 
1960 in a speech before the Associa- 
tion of the United States Army as be- 
ing 20 armored and mechanized divi- 
sions in the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany, two in Poland, and four in 
Hungary. All these divisions are ready 
for action. 

These units can be reinforced by 20 
Czech, Polish, and East German divi- 
sions. From the European part of Rus- 
sia the Soviets can dispatch 40 to 50 
divisions. The number of Soviet units 
in the occupied areas is considerably 
smaller than the total number of in- 
digenous units of the satellite states. 
The occupation divisions of the Soviet 
Union represent the elite troops of the 
Warsaw Pact. Here no command in- 
tegration is required, for these troops 
belong to the Soviet Army and are 
strategically placed. 

The Soviet Union controls the com- 
position of certain elite units of the 
satellites, furnishes them with weap- 
ons and equipment, and places them 
under the staff of the Soviet occupa- 
tion troops. Other supplies remain the 
responsibility of the satellite army. 
The only connection with the pact staff 
is a carefully guarded mobilization 
plan. An example of such an organi- 
zation is a Polish parachute battalion 
in Breslau which recruits Poles who 
have knowledge of the German lan- 
guage. This unit is earmarked for ac- 
tion behind the front in West Ger- 
many. 

Two areas not directly related to 
command integration but which 
strongly influence coordination within 
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the Eastern bloc are transportation 
and communications, and the economy 
They most accurately reflect the cap, 
bilities and limitations of the Easten 
bloc. 


Economic Structure 

In order to understand better, on 
has not only to know the participatio, 
of the individual carriers in the traf 
pattern of the separate satellite state 
but also the capabilities of the frontier 
to the east. In striking contrast t 
the west, railroads comprise an enor. 
mous part of the total traffic; moto 
vehicles a low portion. In some fron. 
tier areas the railroad comprises 4. 
most 100 percent of the traffic flow. 

Much is written about the Central 
Volga-Oder-Danube pipeline, but it is 
under construction and not yet com 
pleted. The broad gauge railroad ir 
the satellite states, much discussed in 
the Western press, does not exist. The 
fact is rather that a severe demarca 
tion line from Eastern Prussia to thd 
Black Sea separates the rail net oj 
the satellite states from the one in thi 
Soviet Union. Traffic crossing the fron 
tier depends upon a limited number 0! 


Gerdauen, Brest-Terespol, Przyemys! 
Medika, Cop-Zahony, Jass, and Galati 

Navigable waterways worth met: 
tioning are limited to the Danube. 4 
multiple lock is under construction 1 
the Bug River. The Oder-Danube ca 
nal has existed since 1913 on pape 
only and probably will remain ther 
until 1980. Essential improvements it 
transportation within the satellite 
states since 1945 are: 

The great expansion of the wit 
gauge-narrow gauge _ interchang 
points and the increase in the mechat- 
ical loading and unloading equipment 

Construction of rail lines to relieve 
the traffic through Warsaw. 
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The construction and expansion of 
electrified transmountain railroads in 
Carpatho-Ukraine, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Romania. 

Expansion of the western railway 
net by the installation of secondary 
links in the Soviet occupation zone of 
Germany and Southeast Prussia. 

Expansion of the highway net in 
undeveloped parts of East Poland, East 
Czechoslovakia, East Hungary, and 
Romania. 

The Soviet Army controls railroads 
with special troop details in the Czech 
and Polish areas, and in other areas 
where there are no occupation forces. 
Soviet guard personnel are posted at 
key railroad bridges. The traffic man- 
agement is centralized. The wishes of 
the Soviet Army are honored but the 
costs are borne by the satellites. 


Industrial Control 

In the field of economics, especially 
in heavy industry, the Soviet Union 
has a big lead over the West because 
there is no conflict of private inter- 
ests. The Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid was created in 1949 to settle pos- 
sible economic frictions. It would be 
wrong to label the council as a branch 
of the Warsaw Pact. The council, 
known as COMECON, is older, more 
important, and more powerful than 
Grechko’s command in the Warsaw 
Pact. Sixteen permanent committees 
with headquarters in Moscow and the 
satellite capitals and a working com- 
mittee in the form of a so-called ‘“Dep- 
uties’ Convention,” which assembles 
twice monthly, have worked together 
for more than 10 years. They coordi- 
nate current as well as future plans. 

Long ago a division of labor devel- 
oped in the satellite states. Production 
is under the supervision of the council. 
The Soviet Union prepares the plans 
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for industrial development and fosters 
her own kind of economic planning by 
standardizing manufacture. As of 
now, this coordination has affected 
only heavy industry. 

Coordination is based on plans fur- 
nished by the Soviets, that is, blue- 
prints for factories to be constructed 
or remodeled, and drawings and models 
of items to be produced. An example 
is the reconstruction of shipyards in 
Danzig, Stettin, and Gdynia which 
built 2,000 gross tons in 1948 and 250,- 
000 gross tons in 1960. As far as can 
be determined no warships were built 
at these yards, but more than half a 
million tons of merchant and special 
shipping were built for the Soviet 
Union. 


During the same period the Soviet 
Union built 580,000 gross tons of tank- 
ers on her own docks. The types of 
ships built at satellite shipyards in the 


Soviet-occupied zones of Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria, are not dupli- 
cated in the Soviet Union. In practical 
terms, the economic integration of the 
COMECON has exploited the satellite 
docks for the expansion and augmen- 
tation of the Soviet merchant fleet. 
There was a constant flow of new mer- 
chant ships to the Soviet Union to 
meet her requirements, while the satel- 
lites had to purchase secondhand ships 
from the West to meet their own re- 
quirements. The Soviet Union, as far 
as is known, has not purchased an old 
vessel since 1945. The limitations of 
the Eastern bloc economies are not 
controlled by the will of the satellite 
states but rather by their capabilities. 

Dwelling on the shipyard example, 
the Soviet Union ordered and still or- 
ders outmoded steamships in Poland 
because the capacity to build ship mo- 
tors is limited. On the other hand, the 
Soviet Union demands and gets 
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specific equipment for special ships. 

In recapitulation it may be said 
that: 

The command organization of the 
Warsaw Pact nations consists officially 
of a unified supreme command under 
Soviet leadership with headquarters 
in Moscow. In effect, however, com- 
mand is integrated deep into the in- 
dividual general staff sections, and 
even down to the individual troops of 
the satellite armies. 

The command system has, besides 
a chief staff, a number of small staffs 
at its disposal. The procedure differs 
greatly from that followed by corre- 
sponding institutions in the West. 
There is no consideration given na- 
tional political bodies similar to that 
given the parliaments of the Western 
Nations. 

The absolute command by the Soviet 
Union, the training of liaison officers 
in the Soviet Union, and the dominat- 
ing role of the state party with its 


parallel organizations in all satellitj 
states simplify the tasks of contr 
considerably. Binding orders can 
issued to all forces whereas the We 
often has to resort to compromise 
persuasion. 
Whether this command organizatin}) 
is supported by dependable troops cay 
only be determined in combat. The fail 
ures in the Soviet-occupied zone o 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary leav} 
room for doubt. On the other hanip 
time works for the Soviet Union as thf 
political reliability and indoctrination} 
of the new officers progresses. : 
This latter factor is equalized hf 
the location of Soviet occupation} 
troops in the three principal satellite) 
states fronting the Western Alliance) 
Even if the satellite armies and the) 
command organization of the Warsaw) 
Pact should fail in an emergency, the) 
power of these national components is 
sufficient to hold until reinforcements) 
arrive from the Soviet Union. 





Now, we could describe at this point, if it would be helpful to any suffer- 
ing people to do so, a new colonial system which does not span any oceans, but 
which is nonetheless as complete a violation of the rights of man as any that 
has ever existed. This colonial system was imposed by force on many peoples of 
many races, many of whom had for centuries been free and independent states 
and had been members of the League of Nations. Some lost their independence 
even in form; all of them lost it in fact. This entire system is disguised by cen- 
sorship, by ruthless thought control, and by an elaborate misuse of words like 
‘democratic’ and ‘autonomous.’ But its tragic reality is attested by the millions 
who have escaped from it and by the tens of thousands who died in their vain 
efforts to shake it off. ... We are convinced that this new colonial system too 
will die out—and, we hope and pray, peacefully. Its time, perhaps, is not yet, 


but its time will come. 


James J. Wadsworth 
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PURPLE TESTAMENT 


Walter Darnell Jacobs 


He is come to open the purple testament of bleeding war. 


—King Richard II, Shakespeare 


é IF THE West, discussions of the 


‘cold war turn more and more to the 
+ question of adopting a “win” strategy. 


Arguments are heard that no at- 


: tempt should be made to win the cold 
|) war because a West “win” would in- 
volve a Communist loss—and the Com- 


munists would not accept the loss 


) without resort to total war. At the 
> other extreme are those persons in 
> the West who urge the adoption of 
: a “win” strategy based on winning 
» without war. No one in the West sup- 
) ports the idea of winning the cold war 
> by turning it into world war III. 


Thus the minimum strategy advo- 


» cated by Western publicists is “don’t 
' win” with an implied “don’t lose.” The 
fi maximum strategy advocated is “win 
» without war.” 


The Communists, on the basis of 


) published statements, do not have on 
> their side any advocates of the “don’t 
| win” view. Their minimum strategy 


is the “win without war” line. The 
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maximum strategy is “win,” without 
qualifications. 

The minimalists seem to have con- 
trol of international communism at 
the present. It is well to bear in mind, 
however, that in Communist parlance 
a minimalist program is part of a max- 
imalist program and not its opposite. 

The minimum program of interna- 
tional communism today has the fol- 
lowing elements: 

1. Peaceful coexistence. 

2. Disarmament. 

3. No fatal inevitability of war. 

Related to these elements, but defi- 
nitely auxiliary to them, are such con- 
cepts as “lessening of tensions,” 
“broadened exchanges,” “‘an end to co- 
lonialism,” and “meetings at the Sum- 
mit.” 

All these items (that is, the three 
basic elements and the concepts aux- 
iliary to them) seem innocuous enough 
when viewed individually or out of 
context. When viewed in the context 
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of the present world situation—the 
confrontation of communism and free- 
dom—they at once take on a basically 
threatening aspect. 
Peaceful Coexistence 

Premier Khrushchev has insisted on 
calling the policy of peaceful ‘coexist- 
ence a “Leninist” policy. Lenin’s best 
known statement on the subject was 
made to the Eighth Congress of the 
Communist Party in 1919. “We live 
not only in a state but also in a sys- 
tem of states,’’ Lenin said then, “and 
the existence of the Soviet republic 
alongside the imperialist states for a 
long time is unthinkable.” The origi- 
nator of the peaceful coexistence line 
added, “In the end one or the other 
will triumph.” 

This would seem to put Lenin firmly 
in the camp of those opposed to a pol- 
icy of peaceful coexistence. This is 
true only if there is an insistence on 
viewing the policy of peaceful coex- 


istence as a sort of laboratory case 
and not as a concept in the real world. 
In the real world, Lenin took a view 
on peaceful coexistence almost iden- 
tical to that now supported by Khru- 
shchev—a policy leading to the tri- 
umph of communism. 


Lenin Goal 
Lenin believed in peaceful coexist- 
ence for the same reasons that Khru- 
shchev now believes in it. It is a 





Walter Darnell Jacobs, Russian lin- 
guist and student of Soviet affairs, 
served in the Army from 1942 to 1953. 
He has been associated with the Li- 
brary of Congress where he was ‘e- 
sponsible for the Exchange Program 
with libraries and institutions in the 
Soviet Union. He studied on a Ford 
Fellowship at Columbia University. A 
frequent contributor to the MILITARY 
REVIEW, his most recent article, “Mar- 
shal Malinovsky and Missiles,” ap- 
peared in the June 1960 issue. 
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tactic on the route to the eventual tri. 
umph of communism everywhere jy 
the world. Lenin, however, had quite 
different tactical reasons for support 
ing the peaceful coexistence concept, 
In his time, the Soviet Union was too 
weak to think of expanding her polit. 
ical power by force. Lenin, therefore, 
took the line that the Socialist state 
then the only Socialist state in the 
world, should bide its time (coexist 
peacefully) with the encircling Cap. 
italist states. A time would come, he 
was convinced, when the Soviet Union 
would not be so weak—and then other 
means of expansion could be consid- 
ered. Lenin hoped for revolutions in 
other countries, especially in Germany, 
but until they came or until the USSR 
was considerably stronger, a period of 
peaceful coexistence was necessary. 
With all this, Lenin never lost sight 
of the goal—the triumph of commu- 
nism. 
Khrushchev Goal 

Khrushchev operates with the same 
goal. The conditions in which he op- 
erates, however, are considerably dif- 
ferent from those which Lenin faced. 
Today, the Soviet Union is one of 
the world’s most powerful countries. 
There is no longer a “Capitalist en- 
circlement.” In Khrushchev’s eyes, 
the. “Socialist”? world is much stronger 
and the “Capitalist” (or “imperialist”) 
world is much weaker. These views 
lead to an intricately conceived argu- 
ment in favor of peaceful coexistence. 

That scheme, in the labyrinth of the 
Marxist-Leninist dialectic, runs as fol- 


lows: The triumph of communism isf 


inevitable. The camp of imperialism 
is weaker and is subject to recurring 
crises. The camp of socialism is 
stronger and is growing stronger 
daily. More and more, the peoples in 
the imperialist camp are realizing the 
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inevitability of the triumph of com- 
munism. They are, however, deceived 
by their leaders who have a vested in- 
terest in the survival of imperialism. 
Under certain conditions, therefore, 
the transition to communism can be 
worked peacefully—that is, if the peo- 
ples impose their will for Communist 
salvation on their leaders. Thus peace- 
ful coexistence ending in the triumph 
of socialism (communism) is a rea- 
sonable policy for the Socialist camp. 


It should be noted that this scheme 
does not say that war is avoidable. 
It says only that war can be avoided 
if the “imperialists” are willing to 
accept defeat without war. This was 
made explicit at a recent meeting of 
81 Communist Parties in Moscow. On 
6 December 1960 this meeting issued 
a statement which ran through the 
above scheme and then added: 

In conditions where the exploiting 
classes use violence against the peo- 
ple it is essential to keep another pos- 
sibility in sight—the nonpeaceful 
transition to socialism. Leninism 
teaches, and historical experience con- 
firms, that the ruling classes do not 
cede power voluntarily. The degree of 
bitterness and the forms of the class 
struggle in these conditions may de- 
pend not so much on the proletariat 
as on the strength of the resistance of 
the reactionary circles to the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple, on the use of violence by these 
circles at one or another stage of the 
struggle for Socialism. 

Peaceful coexistence, then, to the 
Communists, acts as a device for the 
achievement of communism through- 
out the world with the least possible 
expenditure of blood and treasure. 

This Communist concept of peace- 
ful coexistence indicates a very low 
opinion of the West’s sense of values 
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and of the Westerner’s dedication to 
his values. 


The Communists display a similar 
low opinion of Western dedication and 
Western intelligence in other fields. 
A most notable example is the area of 
disarmament. 


Disarmament 

Khrushchev proposed a ‘complete 
and general” disarmament within four 
years. Some Westerners immediately 
justified his opinion by stating that 
the proposal was worthy of serious 
study. By offering this proposal, Khru- 
shchev has set the limits of the dis- 
cussion. No one can propose more, 
unless he proposes the shortening of 
the time period for disarmament. 

It cannot reasonably be supposed 
that the Khrushchev “complete and 
general” disarmament proposal has 
been seriously offered. For those who 
suppose it was, one can only ask why 
the partial disarmament proposals of- 
fered by the Soviets were not simul- 
taneously withdrawn. It must, there- 
fore, have been made for some other 
purpose. One purpose might be, sim- 
ply, the establishment of the maximal- 
ist position. 

If the West approaches disarma- 
ment negotiations with reasonable, 
thoughtful positions and the Commu- 
nists come with an utterly maximalist 
position, it is not difficult to see that 
any agreement reached on the basis of 
“compromise” or “give and take” will 
take the West away from a reasonable 
position. The making of concessions in 
order to demonstrate “good faith” will 
then place a greater burden on the 
West than on the Communists. The 
Communists will be required only to 
abandon an absurd position. The West 
will have to abandon a reasonable po- 
sition. For example, from the Western 
position, concessions to the Soviet po- 
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sition (without reaching it) might in- 
clude acceptance of a European dis- 
engagement plan, abandonment of 
Berlin, neutralization of Germany, the 
dismantling of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and others. The 
Soviet position, in contrast, can be 
abandoned by stages (lengthening of 
the disarmament period, the retention 
of internal security forces, and limi- 
tations on the size of armed forces) 
without affecting the vital interests 
of the Soviet Union. 


Political Motivation 

It would seem,to follow that the 
“complete and general’ disarmament 
scheme was politically motivated in or- 
der to give Khrushchev advantages in 
the psychological war of our time. 
This is not to say that the Soviet 
Union has absolutely no interest in 
the control of armaments. It may in- 
deed have such interests. It is most 
probable, nonetheless, that any such 
interests are strictly subordinate to 
its interests in the weakening of the 
West. 

In short, the West’s approach to dis- 
armament has been honest—it has 
been an attempt to come to grips with 
the dominant problem of our times. 
The West is interested in security 
from nuclear war if that is possible. 
The Communists approach the disar- 
mament table as another battlefield 
where the “imperialists” are to be 
weakened and the “Socialists” 
strengthened. The basic absence of 
bona fides on the part of the Commu- 
nists can be deduced from the nature 
of the “complete and general” dis- 
armament scheme. 

Of all the elements of the minimum 
program of international communism, 
probably the least understood is the 
statement that wars are not fatally 
inevitable. This concept has gotten 





tangled up in rather widespread jour. 
nalistic speculations about the Chinese 
Communist and the Soviet position 
on the matter. Since these popular 
speculations hold that the Soviet po. 
sition is the more moderate of the two, 
and since this is an examination of a 
minimum program, it would seem to 
be appropriate to look at the Soviet 
line on the inevitability of wars. 
Khrushchev gets credit for origi- 
nating, at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


in 1956, the line that wars are no f 


longer fatally inevitable. The logical 
difficulty of proclaiming something in- 
evitable, and then no longer inevita- 
ble, has been remarked on by others. 
This was viewed as a major departure 
from the long established line in Com- 
munist doctrine that wars were inevit- 
able so long as imperialism existed. 
It is, rather, a clever, propagandistic 
restatement of the old line. Khru- 
shchev was merely saying that war 
could be avoided if the “imperialists” 
would give up peacefully. 


Stalin Foreshadows Khrushchev 

The Khrushchev line on the inevita- 
bility of war was foreshadowed by 
Stalin. In February 1951, in answer 
to a question as to whether or not war 
is inevitable, Stalin answered, “No. 
At least at present it cannot be con- 
sidered inevitable. . . . Peace will be 
preserved if the peoples take its cause 
into their hands.” 

Khrushchev’s 20th Party Congress 
statement was given the best possible 
interpretation in many circles in the 
West. And apparently, it received a 
rather liberal interpretation in many 
circles inside the Communist world, 
for a new emphasis shortly began to 
appear in Soviet statements on the 
inevitability of war. 
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war 
lists” 


Where the 1956 emphasis was on 
“no fatal inevitability of war,” by 
1960 the emphasis had shifted to the 
line that wars can be avoided. The 
Communist spokesmen stressed the 
dangers of a new war but added that 
vigorous action by “the peoples” and 
the efforts of the strengthened So- 
cialist camp might make it possible 
for the transition to communism all 
over the world to be made without 
war. 


| Emphasis Changes 
re no & 


The current Communist line on the 
inevitability of war may be para- 
phrased this way: In present condi- 
tions, considerable attention must be 
paid to problems-of war and peace. The 
aggressive nature of imperialism has 
not changed. Imperialism is fraught 
with grave dangers for all mankind. 
The conclusion of the 20th Congress 
that at present there exists no fatal 


time has come when it is possible to 


' stop the attempts of imperialist ag- 
' gressors to unleash another world war. 
’ By the joint efforts of the world So- 
' cialist camp, the world working class, 
» and the national liberation movements 
| of all countries fighting against war 


—of all peace-loving forces—it is pos- 

sible to prevent another world war. 
The similarity of this scheme and 

the Communist understanding of the 


' concept of peaceful coexistence is not 


accidental. Both are clearly oriented 
on the goal of a Communist victory in 
all the world. At a time when there 
is a great fear of another war, the 
Communists assure the peoples that 
war is not necessary for the Commu- 
nist victory—but that if the imperi- 
alists will not surrender without war, 
then war may not be avoided. 

If there is any doubt as to who the 
imperialists are, that question is 
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cleared up by the declaration of the 
81 Communist Parties. “Recent inter- 
national events,” this group said in 
December 1960, “have provided much 
new evidence that American imperi- 
alism is the backbone of world reac- 
tion and is the international gen- 
darme, the enemy of the peoples of the 
entire world.” This statement was is- 
sued at a time when many observers 
thought the Khrushchev group was 
trying to impress the incoming Amer- 
ican Administration with its mildness 
and reasonableness. 

This same point has been driven 
home time and time again not only in 
the December statement but in Khru- 
shchev’s article in the January 1961 
issue of Problems of Peace and Social- 
ism. It is summed up in the following 
excerpt: 

So long as imperialism evists, ‘the 
source of aggressive wars will remain. 
The peoples of all countries know that 
the danger of a new world war has 
still not passed. The chief force of ag- 
gression and war is U. S. imperialism. 


Soviet Theories 

In such a context, the Soviet theory 
of “no fatal inevitability of war” takes 
on a rather simple and direct meaning. 
US imperialism is the source of wars; 
destroy that imperialism and the 
source of wars is destroyed. The clear 
implication is that wars are no longer 
fatally inevitable because either US 
imperialism can be destroyed without 
war, or “the peoples” will force a 
surrender by the US. 

The three elements of the minimum 
program of international communism 
can be summed up as follows: 

1. Peaceful coexistence: Coexist- 
ence between states of differing social 
systems is a form of class struggle be- 
tween socialism and capitalism. Peace- 
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ful coexistence implies an intensifica- 
tion of the struggle of the working 
class and of all Communist Parties for 
the triumph of Socialist ideas. 

2. Disarmament: Only after the pro- 
letariat has disarmed the bourgeoisie, 
can it, without betraying its world- 
historical mission, throw all arma- 
ments on the scrap heap. 

3. No fatal inevitability of war: As 
communism wants to save mankind 
from nuclear war, the struggle for a 
world without war actually is linked 
with the struggle for communism. 
World war can be eliminated from so- 
ciety when the Socialist world system 
has achieved absolute superiority over 
the Capitalist system. 


It is felt that these summaries fairly 
represent the Communist line. In fact, 
they are verbatim quotations from 
leading Communist spokesmen. The 
summary on peaceful coexistence is 
from the December 1960 statement of 
the 81 Communist Parties. The state- 
ment on disarmament was made by 
Lenin in 1916 and frequently is re- 
printed today in the Soviet Union. The 
summary on the inevitability of war 
concept is extracted from a speech 
made on 18 December 1960 by Walter 
Ulbricht of the SED (the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Zone of Germany). 

This summary of the current mini- 
mum program of international com- 
munism does not provide much en- 
couragement for those who hope that 
another world war can be avoided 
through honest cooperation between 
the Communists and the West. Only 
the wishful thinkers and the pur- 
posely blind can ignore the fact that, 
to the Communist, the hope of avoid- 
ing war and the hope of living peace- 
fully in this world are subordinate to 


the mission of gaining the victory of 
socialism—and the defeat of the West, 


No Compromise 

Perhaps it’s not only the wishful 
thinker and the purposely blind who 
look for some hope in the Communist 
position on three such important con. 
cepts as peaceful coexistence, the in. 
evitability of war, and disarmament. 
The Communist position, however, is 
adamant. There are no signs of com- 
promise in it. The evidences of com- 
promise which exist have been read 
into it by the hopeful observer. The 
frequently stated Communist position 
is, “In our day there are only two 
ways: peaceful coexistence or the most 
destructive war in history. There is no 
third choice. This statement takes on 
the aspects of an ultimatum when it 
is viewed alongside the Communist 
understanding of the concept of peace- 
ful coexistence. 

This is the minimum program of in- 
ternational communism. 

It contrasts sharply with what has 
been called the minimum program of 
publicists in the West—‘“don’t win” 
(but don’t lose, either). This, of 
course, cannot be a realistic minimum 
policy for the West. A much more hon- 
orable, a much more American pro- 
gram was expressed by President John 
F. Kennedy in his inaugural address 
when he said: 

Let every nation know, whether it 
wish us well or ill, that we shall pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend or op- 
pose any foe in order to assure the 
survival and success of liberty. 

A faithful adherence to the pro- 
gram set forth by President Kennedy 
will provide an effective answer to the 
minimum or maximum program of in- 
ternational communism. 
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Aue military scientist has long 
been aware of a basic fact in Soviet 
thinking—namely, that industrializa- 
tion in the Soviet Union is founded on 
military need. Contemporary Soviet 
writers acknowledge the fact that the 
industrialization which took place 
within the Soviet Union just prior to 
World War II enabled the nation to 
survive the onslaught of Hitler’s le- 
gions. 

The lesson has not been forgotten, 
with the result that today Soviet ef- 
forts are being directed toward the 
development of the vast Siberian 
area, an area which is to become a 
new defense bastion. 

Soviet scientists and engineers have 
used Siberia to establish atomic test- 
ing sites. Over its length have flown 
the prototype missiles which, with de- 
velopment, have become the Sputniks 
and the Luniks. 

Industrialization has included plan- 
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SIBERIA-Growing Soviet Arsenal 


Commander Bernard M. Kassell, x 
United States Navy pat 


ning for dispersion of factories: 

The Communist Party and the So- 
viet Government have set the people 
the task of making a serious effort 
to carry out, in the shortest historical 
period, shifts in the location of in- 
dustry so as to distribute it through- 
out the territory of the Soviet Union, 
proceeding from the Socialist prin- 
ciples of the location of productive 
forces and, in particular, from the 
interests of the country’s defensive 
ability. 


Eastward Dispersion _ 

In accordance with this statement 
of principles, the Volga region was 
the first area selected for develop- 
ment, followed by the Ural develop- 





This article is digested from 
the original which appeared in 
the May 1960 issue of REVUE 
MILITAIRE GENERALE (France). 
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ment program prior to World War II. 
Had war not come when it did, the 
tempo of development may have been 
slower and perhaps not so widespread. 
Nevertheless, under the pressures 
generated by the German advances, 
some 1,400 major industries, mostly 
military, moved eastward in the first 
three months of the war; over 200 of 
them into Western Siberia. Such east- 
ward expansion was inevitable. Vir- 
tually all the military installations 
which moved into Western Siberia re- 
mained there once peace was restored; 
not only remained but, in fact, grew 
in numbers and size. Siberia, divided 
into Western and Eastern sections, is 
already established as a competitive 
industrial entity. 

Implementation of the concept of 
“distribution of productive forces” 
has resulted in the development of the 
Soviet armaments industry as a part 
of over-all industrialization. Basic 


policy has been to assign top priority 
in economic development to heavy in- 
dustry, since heavy industry has al- 
ways been regarded by Soviet plan- 
ners as the backbone of their power, 
their means of “defense.” 


Heavy industry has provided the 
tanks, aircraft, and armaments; 
heavy industry has provided the ma- 
terials which have gone into the sub- 
marine fleet, the cruisers, and the de- 
stroyers which now make the Soviet 
Union the second largest naval power 
in the world; and heavy industry has 
provided the means for the production 
of the Soviet stockpile of nuclear 
weapons, for the construction of the 
atomic-powered icebreaker Lenin, for 
the missiles, the Sputniks, and the 
Luniks. At the same time, this all- 
consuming concentration on heavy in- 
dustry has generated shortages of 
various types and has resulted in a 


widespread reorganization of the 
economy. 


Economic Control 

A decree of 14 February 1957 (sub. 
sequently amended several times) 
transferred control of industrial en. 
terprises to economic councils known 
as sovnarkhozes. The idea, as stated 
publicly, was to do away with bureauc- 
racy, to eliminate too much direction 
from too many levels, to overcome a 
certain amount of isolation of indi. 
vidual branches of industry, and tof 
provide for better exploitation of pro- f 
ductive potentials. 

Complaints were common that in- 
dustry was not supplied with .local 
raw materials and that finished prod- 
ucts were shipped out of the areas inf 
which they were produced. Cross 
hauls by the railroads were common, 
supplies were late in arriving—or 
worse—did not arrive at all, and local 
resources were frequently not used. 
Implicit in the reorganization was the 
fact that industry was not providing 
adequately for military needs. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statement is germane: f 

People abroad are now saying that F 
the Russians, most likely, evidently f 
had military and strategic aims in 
mind when they decided to reorganize 
industrial administration. ... If this 
is how the bourgeois politicians un- 
derstand our reorganization, we shau 
not deny it.... 

Later, in September 1957, Pravda f 
wrote that “in recent years new re- 
sources of various types of minerals 
have been discovered and prospected. 
. . . Major deposits of iron ore and 
industrial fuel have been discovered 
in the Kustanai Steppe... tin in... 
Eastern Siberia . . .” and later on 
that “in the draft of the long-range 
plan it is essential to provide for the 
development, on a larger scale, of the 
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natural resources of the country’s 
eastern regions.” 

Even casual study of a map of the 
eastern regions will reveal a paucity 
of rail communications, virtually no 
roads, and rivers which flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. The “why” of Siberia 
can only be equated to military plan- 
ning, however loudly the drums beat 
for industrialization. We can no 
longer afford to consider the area as 
one populated by political casualties 
engaged in mining salt. 

Siberia, today, has become an area 


of vital strategic importance to Soviet 


planners, not only because it has been 
found to contain vast stores of min- 
eral wealth, but because, given a polar 


‘concept of offense, Siberia turns out 


to be a vital launching area for attacks 
aimed over the North Pole against the 
United States. Conversely, Soviet mil- 
itary planners are not unaware of the 


' fact that present location of industry 


in the narrow belt along the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, a belt some 4,500- 
kilometers long and some 600-kilome- 
ters deep, is, in turn, vulnerable to at- 
tacks from the other direction. Yet, 


trialization that the planners must 
depend. With the seven-year plan well 
under way, plans are going forward 
to convert Siberia into a bastion for 
defense, basing such defense on an 
expanding industry. 

Siberia may be divided into two 
areas : 

@ Western Siberia—which extends 
roughly from the Urals to the Yenisei 
River. On Soviet maps, it is shown 
as the West Siberian Lowland. 

e Eastern Siberia—which extends 
from the east bank of the Yenisei 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and in- 
cludes the Central Siberian Uplands 
and the Soviet Far East. 
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Raw Materials 

Within this area are deposits, esti- 
mated at 10 trillion tons, of high- 
grade coal which may be extracted by 
the relatively inexpensive open pit 
method of mining. The Irsha-Borodin- 
skiy deposit, which uses the Yenisei 
River as its transportation medium, 
yields a ton of coal for 8.96 rubles 
($2.24), as compared with a cost of 
85 rubles for a ton of coal taken out 
of the Donbas mines. The importance 
of discovery of such deposits lies in 
the fact that coal provides almost 60 
percent of the Soviet Union’s total 
fuel needs. Coal will continue to be a 
major fuel for some years to come. In 
fact, in a speech made on 6 November 
1957, Mr. Khrushchev admitted as 
much when he said: 

Special attention must be paid to 
the more extensive use of gas and oil 
in the economy instead of coal... . It 
need only be said that natural gas ac- 
counts for but four percent of the 
overall output of the main types of 
fuel in the Soviet Union. 

There are fewer than 200 natural 
gas fields in the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing those recently prospected. New 
fields in Siberia offer good potential, 
but many are still not ready for indus- 
trial exploitation. Special prospecting 
teams are in the field looking for ad- 
ditional reserves of gas and oil. 


Hydroelectric Power 

Yet another energy source is the 
Siberian rivers, some of which have 
already been harnessed, or are in the 
process of being harnessed, by huge 
dams and hydroelectric stations. Much 
attention has been given to the devel- 
opment of projects of this type in 
Western Siberia, Central Asia, and 
the Lake Baikal area. Siberia is said 
to have 49 percent of the total electric 
energy potential of Soviet rivers. 
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Some of the potential will become real- 
ity within the period of the present 
seven-year plan, with the completion 
of the Bratsk Hydroelectric Station on 
the Angara River and the Bukhtarma 
facility on the Irtysh River. 

Bratsk will feed a transmission line 
carrying 500,000 to 700,000 volts. The 
target date for flooding of the area 
behind the Bratsk dam was Septem- 
ber 1960 and the planned water level 
will be attained sometime in 1965. 
Planners are looking forward to elec- 
trical power being produced at a cost 
of one-half a kopeck* per kilowatt 
hour. The power of the Bratsk project 
will be used by the industrial com- 
plexes which will make up the Third 
Metallurgical Base. 

In the interim, however, it has be- 
come necessary to move power trains 
into the area to produce the energy 
necessary for development. Special 
trackage has been laid from main rail 
lines to river loading sites. Barges 
handle the transport to destination 
where, once again, special trackage is 
required to move the trains to the 
area where they are to be used. Three 
such trains had been delivered to the 
port of Ust Kut by midsummer of 
1959, with others scheduled to arrive 
later for transportation to mining 
areas near Mukhtuya Landing. 


Industrial Base 


Over 40 percent of the total capital 
investment planned for the current 
seven-year plan, which expires on 31 
December 1965, will be made in the 
eastern regions of the Soviet Union. 
Basic development calls for produc- 
tion of half the coal and a little less 
than half of the steel and rolled prod- 
ucts needed by the Soviet Union by 
the end of the period. The area will 


* Approximately one-eighth of a cent at the old 
official rate. 
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be called upon to provide over 40 per. 
cent of the country’s needs in pig iron, 
electrical energy, and lumber. (jj 
formerly scarce, may begin to flow 
in quantity as a result of the discoy. 
ery of deposits in the Western Siber. 
ian Lowland and in the Vilyuyskiy 
Depression. 

The first of the groupings of the 
Third Metallurgical Base, located in 
the southern Kuzbas, is already under 
construction, with other grouping; 
planned in the vicinity of Taishet ani 
Barnaul. The chemical industry under 
control of the Krasnoyarsk Sovnark. 
hoz is scheduled for an increase of al- 
most eight times over its 1958 figure, 
with chemical fibers alone accounting 
for an increase 4.7 times that of the 
1958 figure. Planning and reality are 
not always compatible and there is no 


assurance that all of the plans will bef 


fulfilled or that all the sites selected 
for development will become the 
“giants” intended. However, progress 
is being made, as may be seen from 
the following items. 

Trans-Siberian Pipeline.—This line 
begins in Bashkirskaya. A 700-kilome- 
ter long section from Omsk to Novosi- 
birsk to Sokur was reported in use 
early in 1959. The portion of the line 
crossing the Ob River was laid along 
the bottom on its way eastward to the 
Yenisei and Angara Rivers. The pipe- 
line will result in savings in trans- 
portation costs, and will ease some of 
the burden on the railroad. 

Achinsk Cement Plant.—The vicin- 
ity of Achinsk is the site of the “larg- 
est cement plant in the country.” 
Some, if not all, of the equipment was 
manufactured in the west and was 
moved to the area from an English 
Channel port via the North Sea 
through the port of Murmansk. At 
Igarka the equipment was trans- 
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shipped to river vessels and carried 
upstream to Krasnoyarsk, where a 
further transfer was made for ship- 
ment to its final destination by rail- 
road. 

Troitsk Diesel Engine Works.—A 
diesel engine plant is going up in 
Troitsk in Western Siberia which will 
manufacture 300 horsepower marine 
engines for use in river vessels. The 
engines may also be used as prime 
movers for portable or stationary 
electrical generators in areas which 
have no permanent power supplies. It 
is claimed that during the seven-year 
plan the plant will “produce many 
hundreds of these marine diesel en- 
gines.”” 

Beloyarskiy Nuclear Power Station. 
—Beloyarskiy, on the Pyishma River, 
is the site of the construction of a new 
' nuclear power station. Completion is 
set for 1961. When completed the sta- 
tion will be equipped with two turbo- 
generators rated at 100,000 kilowatts. 
The first station, one of 5,000 kilo- 
watts, was announced by the Soviet 
Union on 1 July 1954, at which time 
it was also announced that work was 
in progress on the building of addi- 
tional stations rated at from 5,000 to 
100,000 kilowatts. Professor V. S. 
Yemelyanov, who heads the peaceful 
atomic energy program, has an- 
nounced that six stations, each of 
100,000 kilowatts, are to be in opera- 
tion in the mid-1960’s. 


Transportation: Key to Progress 

In the face of such progress, and 
with the accumulated knowledge de- 
rived from past Soviet failures, the 
student of the Soviet scene proceeds 
slowly to his final evaluation of over- 
all results. This is particularly true 
in an area such as Siberia, for here 
the success or failure of the industrial 
development program is inextricably 
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bound up with transportation devel- 
opment. 


Once one leaves the immediate vi- 
cinity of the main rail tracks, or de- 
parts from the banks of the water 
routes, problems of transportation be- 
come more and more difficult. Many 
production areas are located deep in 
the interior, far from either rail or 
water, so that supply planning is of- 
ten more important than construction 
planning. Many areas must be made 
self-sustaining for long periods of 
time, forcing the creation of stock- 
piles of critically short materials. Sup- 
ply, transportation, and storage add 
materially to costs. 

The seasonality of deliveries im- 
poses heavy burdens on existing modes 
of transport for peak periods which, 
if not fully utilized for these short 
periods of time, cause annual plans 
to falter. To cite one instance, that of 
transportation on the Lena River 
where the season lasts for some 140 
to 150 days, is to cite virtually the 
story of water transport for the whole 
area. 

The Lena Steamship Line operates 
a fleet of ships the size of which is 
far in excess of needs for tonnages 
handled. Fleet size, however, is gov- 
erned by the fact that tonnages han- 
dled must move in the short period of 
time the river is open. In the off sea- 
son the fleet is a dead loss, a serious 
drain on the economy, since it is nec- 
essary to provide laying-up points 
where the ships can be protected from 
the masses of ice moving downstream 
in the spring. Scarce manpower re- 
sources are required for repair pur- 
poses and maintenance. 

Add to this the expense of construc- 
tion and maintenance of the storage 
facilities at rail transshipment points, 
as well as cargo handling facilities 
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which lie idle for equally long periods 
of time, and the costs become impor- 
tant, indeed. 

Such roads as exist are, for the 
most part, fit for use in good weather 
only. Efforts are being made to im- 
prove existing roads and to build ad- 
ditional ones. Best evidence suggests 
that the rate of construction is so slow 
that no completion dates have been 
announced. To date most of the effort 
at roadbuilding has been directed to- 


C arcnamstan ©, 

ward military needs in the European 
part of the Soviet Union. 
Railroad Development 

It is apparent, therefore, that con- 
tinued attention must be paid to the 
logistic importance of the railroads 
and rivers of Siberia. It is sufficient, 
for the purposes of demonstrating the 
military future of Siberia, to note the 
public statements which have been 
made indicating that rail development 
during the period 1959-65 will be par- 
ticularly intensive in the eastern area 
of the Soviet Union, where cargo ship- 
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ments are expected to increase 60 per. 
cent in Western Siberia and 88 per. 
cent in Eastern Siberia. The ship. 
ments mentioned include oil, ore, and 
ferrous metals. 

Further, the present plan has been 
described as one “of basic technical 
reconstruction and further develop. 
ment” of rail transport. 

By the end of 1965, we are told, 
electric and diesel locomotives will ac- 
count for from 85 to 87 percent of 


SOVIET RAIL AND WATERWAYS 








NATIONAL BOUNDARIES ON 
THIS MAP MUST NOT BE CON 
SIDERED AUTWORITATIVE 


rail ton-kilometer performance. Be- 
tween 110 and 115 billion rubles have 
been set aside for rail development 
throughout the Soviet Union with a 
good percentage of the total to be 
spent in Siberia. The transition from 
steam to other tractive types is to 
take place primarily on the most im- 
portant lines in the Urals and Siberia. 
Diesel engines, in particular, are 
scheduled for use on the South Si- 
berian Railroad. 


Other lines, particularly those lo- 
cated in industrial areas, will have 
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third and fourth tracks laid and some 
70,000 kilometers of heavy duty rails 
will be laid to support the new, heav- 
ier locomotives and trains. In Siberia, 
however, despite the lack of north- 
south railroads, there is no evidence 
of planning for such trackage. It ap- 
pears that maximum efforts will be 
exerted to improve existing lines, to 
increasing the capacity of the lines, 
rather than the building of new track. 


Water Routes 

Water transport is the second link 
in the Siberian transportation chain, 
the rivers serving to link the north- 
ern areas with the southern rail line 
and hence with Europe. While some 
cargo moves over the North Sea route 
in merchant ships, seasonality here is 
of greater importance than on the riv- 
ers, since ice conditions and weather 
play a far more important part on the 
route than they do on the southern 
reaches of the Siberian rivers. 

The tie between rail and river is 
made through such transshipment 
points as Ust Kut on the Lena River. 
Ust Kut is part of the city complex 
known as Osetrovo and lies within an 
18-kilometer-long stretch along the 
river’s left bank. Ust Kut is the ter- 
minus of the rail spur running from 
Taishet on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road. Through the port, in cargo ships 
and barges of the Lena Steamship 
Line, move equipment for the miners 
taking out gold, tin, mica, diamonds, 
coal, iron, rock salt, and crystal, as 
well as supplies for the timber indus- 
try. The cargo which moves through 
the port downstream finds its way 
out through the Lena delta and passes 
over to the Yana River. It is used for 
the development of the Yana River 
valley where, for the present, the out- 
put is mostly tin concentrates which 
move to European mills and plants. 
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While capital investment in port 
facilities and ships has been large, lit- 
tle attention has been paid to the 
building of good roads and paved stor- 
age areas; little organization appears 
to exist in the fields of cargo handling 
and labor. The latter is a particularly 
difficult problem. 

Despite constant complaints of de- 
lays in loading or unloading, and de- 
spite frequent criticism of organiza- 
tional methods, the rivers in the east- 
ern area of the Soviet Union in 1960 
accounted for almost 20 percent of 
the total cargo turnover in the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic. 
It is no wonder that certain writers 
feel that: 

Only by a scale of transportation 
development in excess of that of in- 
dustry in the Yakutsk and Irkutsk 
sovnarkhozes can this area accomplish 
as quickly and economically as possi- 
ble the tasks set out before it in the 
development of industrial strength. 


There still remains the question of 
how the plan will fare in the area; to 
what extent will Siberia become the 
bastion of defense? There are many 
answers, many imponderables, but 
there are certainly three problems fac- 
ing the Soviet Union which will re- 
quire solution before success will be 
attained, and which, if not solved, will 
do much to hinder the completion of 
the plan. Two of the problems are in- 
ternal, one external. 


Internal Problems 

The two internal problems involve 
money and manpower. The defense 
budget of the Soviet Union is taking 
a huge bite out of the nation’s total 
income. It must, therefore, be increas- 
ingly evident to the economists that, 
before very long, certain changes will 
have to take place in defense planning 
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to continue to maintain the book in 
balance. 


Present output schedules in indus- 
try are so tight that managerial per- 
sonnel are afraid to change over to 
more modern methods of production 
for fear production will decrease. Out- 
put means rubles for the budget, and 
with machine tools wearing out (and 
not being replaced) the number of 
rubles of output per machine is fall- 
ing, despite efforts to automize and 
mechanize. There is some evidence as 
well that wages have forged ahead of 
production, causing further concern 
to the regime. The over-all view is 
that, despite the rigged budget, some 
difficulty may be encountered in find- 
ing the funds for Siberian develop- 
ment. 


Manpower may prove to be an even 
more serious problem. The recent cen- 
sus revealed clearly that manpower 
shortages lie ahead, at least in the 
period up to 1965, and perhaps be- 
yond. 

Two programs for conserving man- 
power have already been observed in 
river transportation. One program in- 
volves the use of pusher tugs rigidly 
moored to barges, with the tug crews 
doubling as barge crews. The other 
program is the introduction of the 
“mixed profession.” Under this pro- 
gram personnel are trained during the 
winter months so that they may do 
two jobs on board the ships. On those 
cargo ships and tugs equipped with 
bridge controls for the main engines, 
one now finds personnel carrying the 
titles of “Captain-1st Assistant Engi- 
neer,” “Chief Engineer-lst Mate,” 
“Motorist-Helmsman,” and so forth. 
On the larger ships this program has 
resulted in crews being reduced from 
14 to eight. The system has been in- 
troduced as well in the merchant ma- 


rine, and there is some evidence to 
support the belief that further exten. 
sions of the program may be found. 

Despite strenuous efforts to make 
Siberia attractive, the steamship lines 
in the area are finding it a difficult 
and expensive proposition to attract 
manpower. Young people are con- 
stantly being sent out to the area— 
not all of them voluntarily. Those who 
go voluntarily are paid special bonuses 
ranging from 300 to 1,000 rubles. Var- 
ious other bonuses and wages are 
paid, either by the government or the 
organization that hired the employee. 
With housing scarce, facilities lim- 
ited, and the climate severe, it is no 
wonder that troubles mount, and it 
does little good to appeal to “patri- 
otism.” 


External Problem 

Compounding the two internal prob- 
lems is the international problem of 
Communist China. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the Soviet Union 
is deeply committed in China. As far 
back as 1956 Mr. Mikoyan bound the 
Soviet Union to increase by 35 per- 
cent the number of enterprises which 
China was to build with Soviet as- 
sistance. Mention was made of equip- 
ment and technical assistance for 55 
new industrial enterprises, in addition 
to the 156 projects already obligated 
for at the time. Value of the equip- 
ment, planning, and other technical 
aid for the new projects was given as 
approximately 2,500 million rubles. 
The price tag on the 156 original 
projects was near 5,600 million rubles, 
according to Mr. Khrushchev. China 
is bound, in turn, by “commercial ar- 
rangements,” but until recently was 
very much the junior member in the 
partnership. 


There is little doubt, however, that 
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present-day Chinese aggression has 
served to weaken the position of the 
USSR in the East. The Chinese are 
aware of the fact that the Soviet 
Union has taken from them more land 
than any other nation, and one can 
but speculate on the pressures which 
were applied to force the Soviet Union 
to relinquish her share in the joint 
stock companies of postwar years and 
to return Port Arthur. 

Certainly, the Soviet Union is in no 
hurry to open negotiations on the 
land problems which are far from set- 
tled. Chinese voices were raised, suc- 
cessfully, over North Korea and again 
over North Vietnam. Laos and Thai- 
land, are in the news as a result of 
Chinese aggression and Tibet is, for 
all practical purposes, a Chinese prov- 


ince. The Indian border clamor is 
nearly as serious for the Soviet Union 
as it is for India, since it places the 
Soviet Union in the position of having 
to support China against neutralist 
India or repudiate her ally. 

It may well be that the Siberian de- 
velopment phase of the industrial ex- 
pansion is going forward not only to 
serve as a base for offense, but also 
to serve as a warning to a militant 
China. Certainly, no one is bold enough 
to suggest an actual falling out of the 
two Communist nations in the im- 
mediate future, but should Chinese 
actions jeopardize Soviet investments 
and interests in the Far East, the 
bastion in Siberia would then be worth 
every ruble being poured into the 
area. 





All of us... 


are well aware that the threat of international commu- 


nism is massive, global, and versatile. Admittedly, the Communists loudly 


proclaim their desire for peace and disarmament—until it comes to agree- 


ment on concrete, workable arrangements. 


The conclusions which must be drawn from their ACTIONS, however, 





eview 


are very different from the impressions they try to give with their propa- 
ganda. Those actions have consistently proved that the Communists’ ulti- 
mate objective is world domination—nothing less. This is clear from their 
record all the way back to 1917. In the past 20 years alone, we have seen 
them attempt to dominate and extend their control—by force when neces- 
sary—over Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, Hungary, Austria, 
Poland, East Germany, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria, and North 
Korea. We have also seen the effort to annex Azerbaijan, the attack on 
Greece, the corruption of China, the rape of Korea, the communization of 
North Vietnam, efforts to penetrate the Middle East and Africa, and the an- 
nexation of Tibet. Communist pressure continues today. 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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TOTAL DEFENSE = 


Leo Cherne stant 
Unio 
free 


Tue ebb and flow of national awareness that we are, indeed, engaged “7 
in a total struggle thrust upon us by the Soviets is the most critical sin. f post 
gle problem which America confronts today. 

In this war Soviet military hardware is only a part of the arsenal 08 
which includes also all the weapons of economic, psychological, and sub. wed 
versive warfare. In this total struggle, we must rid ourselves of two ob- wil 
solete conceptions: that the most genuine evidence of war is blood on} 
the battlefield; and that disarmament means peace. In fact, should wef} tims 
achieve secure disarmament of present awesome weapons, then we will}) ynd 
confront a foe even more determined to use other means to destroy us.) fyrt 
That is why we must develop a constant will and capacity adequate to ; 
defend ourselves in these nonmilitary aspects of the conflict. ‘ 

) ifi 

Total defense in nonmilitary conflict involves the ability to protect | cre 
ourselves, our friends and allies, and those vulnerable among the non- | to ; 


committed against an appetite which cannot be appeased or diverted. 
But it also means that we must become capable of increasing the weak- 
nesses which bedevil the aggressive force of international communism. of 
On a number of levels the Soviet is more vulnerable than are we. Its } P& 
economy is less than half of ours—though that half is more completely — 5 
used to serve the national purpose. Its people seek more and more sat- | 2” 
isfaction. It is surrounded by presently or potentially hostile states— | 
hostages in handcuffs tied to the Soviet Union. It is afraid of the con- 
tagion of freedom and cannot long expose itself to this virus without 
weakening the structure of its control. Its distress is manifested acutely 
when these weaknesses are exposed or increased. 


Conversely, total defense requires that we, in turn, guard ourselves 
against our own weaknesses. To be effective, and to receive the effec- 
tive support of our own people, nonmilitary warfare cannot be divorced 
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from credible reality. To be effective, the techniques of nonmilitary war- 
fare must be supported by public acceptance and understanding of sub- 
stantive policy. In its necessary concern for public opinion, the Soviet 
Union significantly and cynically shapes that force and frequently is 
free to disregard it. But in a free society nonmilitary warfare cannot be 
a government pose, a posture, or a tactical position. In a free society 


val ute. posture is no substitute for a policy. 


Thus nonmilitary warfare requires that we accept the full conse- 
quences of our pledge to Berlin and also demand freedom for those de- 


ol ik nied it in the eastern half of the city, for which we also have legal re- 
wo ob- sponsibility. 


ood on} 


Nonmilitary warfare requires us to be faithful to yesterday’s vic- 
tims. If we acquiesce in sweeping the obligations of Hungary or Tibet 
under anyone’s rug, we must expect that rug to become a red carpet for 


' further Soviet advance. 
late to} 


National calls for sacrifice do not create the psychology of sacrifice, 


if in fact no sacrifice is called for. Overseas calls for freedom will not 
protect | 


create freedom if in fact no freedom is intended or no program exists 
to achieve it. 


In total defense there can be no restful retreat from the pressures 
of protracted conflict, no illusory vacation in the mirage of an oasis of 
peace, disarmament, and brotherhood except as those are the final con- 
sequences of the efforts we initiate, painfully and persistently pursue, 
and enforce as part of arrangements which demand justice and rest 
on law. 


All else is fantasy—distracting, disarming, and destructive. 





Mr. Cherne is Executive Director of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica. This article is reprinted from ACEN NEWS (United States) January- 
February 1961. 
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Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupé 




















‘Beas industrial and technological 
revolutions have changed the face of 
war. They did not invalidate the in- 
sights of the West’s two greatest 
thinkers on the nature of war. Na- 
poleon said: “Ideas are always might- 
ier than the sword.” He also said: 
“One engages oneself in battle and 
then one sees.” Clausewitz wrote: 
“War is an organic whole.” When 
Clausewitz said that it is the objec- 
tive of war to destroy the opponent’s 
will to resist—not to destroy him 
physically, but to destroy his will to 
resist—he spoke for Western ethics 
and anticipated by approximately 150 
years the current discussion on gen- 
eral and limited war, on nuclear and 
conventional forces. 

In order to understand the prob- 
lems that face our country and its 
Western allies in the realm of foreign 
policy and military strategy, we must 
start with an analysis of the histor- 
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ical environment. For, outside of the 


historical environment, policy and 
strategy are pure abstractions. They 
must be related to the historic forces 
of the times. Foreign policy and its 
servant, military strategy, harness the 
historical forces of the times. 

What is the historical environment 
within which we live? We are wont 
to say that we are living in revolu- 
tionary times. Yet do we really know 
what we mean when we use this term? 


Certainly, science and technology. 


have wrought revolutionary changes 
in social habits and morals. During 





Presented at the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, 6 February 1961, as part 
of a Research and Development 
Guidance Seminar sponsored by 
the U. S. Army Chemical Corps 
Research and Development Com- 
mand. 
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the last 200 years revolutions have 
prought to fall indiscriminately mo- 
narchical and republican governments, 
colonialist empires, and nationalist 
dictatorships. Our generation has been 
conditioned to a state of general in- 
stability. Yet these political and so- 
cial upheavals have tended to obscure 
an even vaster, universal process of 
change: we are living through a “sys- 
temic’ revolution—a change not in 
degree, but in kind—that batters the 
foundations of the international po- 
litical order. For centuries the nation- 
state has been the basic unit of the 
international state system. The nation- 
state can no longer satisfy the re- 
quirements that are inherent in the 
concept of national sovereignty. 
What is the meaning of a systemic 
revolution? A systemic revolution oc- 
curred in the ancient world beginning 
with the Peloponnesian Wars. It lasted 


f th 
+ ae nearly four centuries and culminated 














ran in the establishment of the universal 
Serais Roman Empire. When that revolution 
ad th started, the political organization of 
a ‘the ancient world consisted of city- 
states, like Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
tt and Rome. 
a When the revolution was over, there 
ordi emerged a political system wholly un- 
hoe like the one that it had replaced. The 
pea vast Roman Empire, based upon uni- 
sla versal citizenship and law, blanketed 
saan with its unitary rule the diversity of 
ashe the many city-states. 

Then, again, a systemic revolution 
hee Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupé is Profes- 
ea sor of Political Science, Chairman of 
mt the Department of International Re- 

by lations, and Director of the Foreign 

vee Policy Research Institute, University 

ne of Pennsylvania, Philadephia, Penn- 
sylvania. He also is editor of the Re- 

ll search Institute’s quarterly journal of 
world affairs, Orbis. 
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swept Europe after the fall of Rome, 
and, for several centuries, there was 
turmoil, war, and anarchy; until out 
of these disturbances came a new sys- 
tem, namely the feudal order of the 
Middle Ages, of Pope and Emperor, 
of feudal princes and their lieges. This 
order held sway for several centuries. 
It was wholly unlike that of the Ro- 
man Empire—it marked a complete 
break with the organizational prin- 
ciple of the centralized Roman state. 
And again, that order was displaced 
by a new one at the beginning of the 
Renaissance. There evolved in Europe 
an entirely new state system, to wit, 
the system of modern nation-states, 
the system in which we live today. 

First Spain, England, and France 
arose as modern nations, superimposed 
upon the crumbling feudal order. The 
process of nation-making lasted for 
several centuries. In the 19th century, 
Germany and Italy were consolidated 
as nation-states. Now we see this de- 
velopment still at work in Asia and 
Africa. 


A New Order 

Yet the nation-state system is mor- 
ibund. It is now breaking up, and we 
are in the midst of a new worldwide 
revolution. The nation-state, no mat- 
ter how large it be, can no longer do 
what a state must do in order to be 
truly sovereign, namely, protect the 
security of its citizens and ensure 
them material prosperity. Not a sin- 
gle state can do this any more alone. 

In this interdependent world of 
ours, states must associate with one 
another, conclude alliances, and estab- 
lish new types of trade organization 
in order to provide military security 
and economic prosperity for their peo- 
ples. The system of sovereign nation- 
states is being replaced by novel types 
of international organization, and all 
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observable trends point to a universal 
order. This is the real meaning of the 
revolution of our times. 

This great transformation began 
with the First World War. It will 
probably not end for another 50 years 
or so. It is one of the characteristics 
of such a revolution that the peoples 
who live through it do not know ex- 
actly where the current of history will 
carry them. But we do know that a 
new order is in the process of crea- 
tion, and we know that it will not re- 
semble the order, under which we have 
lived for so long. 

The great, transcendent question of 
our foreign policy is really only one: 
In whose image will that new order 
be created? In theirs or in ours? Will 
it be a totalitarian society, governed 
by despotic rule which exalts the col- 
lective and degrades the individual? 
Or will it be governed in the image 
of our own ideals and institutions, an 
open society in which the primary 
value is not the collective, but the 
dignity and the worth of the individ- 
ual? That is the great issue of our 
day. 

The Communists are not supermen. 
The Communists are not taller than 
we are. Man for man, they probably 
are not as intelligent as are we. If 
we set our minds to it, we can hold 
our commanding lead in virtually 
every field of economic and technolog- 
ical endeavor. We can keep abreast of 
them militarily, and it is unlikely that 
they can now or in the foreseeable fu- 
ture defeat us in a general war. 


Communist Secret Weapon 

But the Communists have one im- 
mense advantage over us: they do pos- 
sess an informing theory that tells 
them how to look at history, at peace 


and war. Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
doctrine provides a frame of refer- 
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ence for the study and exploitation: 
of historical processes. It is an incon. 
plete theory; and, in many respects, it 
is an incorrect theory. But it placafi.; 
the revolutionary happenings of ou 
time into a meaningful context. 

This theory is the one and only sf; 
cret weapon of communism. The Con. 
munists for a long time have under. 
stood that the old order is breaking 
down. From this understanding they 
have derived political and psycholog. 
ical techniques for harnessing the 
forces on the loose in the world today 
to their purpose. Their purpose is to} 
gain world domination. 

They have understood much sooner 
than we that the spread of Western 
civilization to the non-Western World 
and the consequent rise in population 
everywhere set in motion forces which 
were bound to shatter the traditional} 
social order. Being trained experts in 
revolution, they understood how to 
ride these forces and put them to their 
own use. That, in essence, is opera- 
tional communism. 


Masters of Conflict 

Ideology changes according to 
changes in what the Communists call 
the historic situation. There have been 
many ideological controversies. Ap- 
parently, one is now raging between 
the Red Chinese and Moscow. This is 
a very obscure and tortuous business. 
It is much more rewarding to study f 
what the Communists do rather than 
what they say. For the sake of our 
own survival we should keep our eyes 
on the techniques of the Communists 
for exploiting historical situations for 
the purpose of gaining power. 

They are masters in managing and 
exploiting conflict. They are profes- 
sional revolutionaries, or rather, they 
are professional scavengers of revo- 
lution. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
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unists have not made a revolution 
in any country, not even in Russia. 
he Russian revolution of 1917 was 
made by others, that is, by the Rus- 
sian Mensheviks, liberals, and demo- 
crats. After the socialists, liberals, 
and democrats had toppled the Czar- 
ist Government, the Communists in- 


‘Pfiltrated that revolutionary movement 
‘Band finally took it over in October 


1917. 
The master technique of the Com- 


‘FP munists is to let others start the rev- 


olution—and then take it over. This 


itrick requires great professional skill. 


Every single member of the Com- 
munist hierarchy, including Premier 
Khrushchev, is a highly trained, 
highly skilled professional revolution- 
ary steeped in the lore of political, 
psychological, paramilitary, and guer- 
rilla warfare. He is the graduate of a 
high academy, the Communist Party; 
the Communist Party is an institution 
for the training of professional revo- 
lutionaries. Revolution is Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s business. That is his speciali- 
zation. In this respect, he is vastly 


‘superior to the average statesman of 
'the Western World, who is only tran- 


siently interested in the techniques of 
revolution, if he is interested in them 
at all. 


Communist Expansion 

It can be argued that to focus upon 
the Communists’ proficiency in revo- 
lutionary techniques is to exaggerate 
the importance of their operational 
code. But let us look at the history of 
Communist expansion. 

What precisely was the empire of 
communism in the spring of 1917? 
The empire of communism was 
bounded by a circle two feet in diame- 
ter. It consisted of a marble-top cof- 
fee house table in Zurich, at which 
sat V. I. Lenin, editor of the clandes- 
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tine Communist newspaper Iskra 
with a circulation of 3,000. Lenin’s 
“weapons’ system’”—the power re- 
sources of communism—was composed 
of a fountain pen, a cup of coffee, and 
a glass of water. 

Now, how has it come about that 
this modest territory of Communist 
rule has expanded within the last 43 
years into the better part of Europe 
and Asia? How come that a depend- 
ency of this empire has now been es- 
tablished within 90 miles of the shores 
of the Continental United States? 

Until very recently, the Commu- 
nists, in terms of military, economic, 
and technological resources, were the 
weaker party. The Western democra- 
cies were always the stronger. At any 
time during these 43 years, they could 
have crushed the Communist move- 
ment. Yet the Communists managed 
gradually to push outward the fron- 
tiers of their power. Armed with nu- 
clear missiles they now match the mil- 
itary power of the United States. 

Although life is full of mysteries, 
we must seek for a rational explana- 
tion of historical developments. The 
most rational and most likely explana- 
tion of the Communist march to power 
is to be found in Communist aware- 
ness of the revolutionary climate of 
our times. The Communists are alert 
to the forces of change, expert in de- 
stroying existing institutions, and 
ever ready to step in where the old 
order has been undermined by revolu- 
tionary currents, and to push what 
is falling. That, in essence, is the key 
to the riddle of Communist power. 


Orchestration of Conflict 

The Communists are, first and fore- 
most, technicians of revolutionary 
conflict. They are masters in the or- 
chestration of conflict. The Commu- 
nists direct and synchronize conflict 
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as the orchestra leader directs and 
synchronizes a symphonic orchestra. 
When the orchestra leader beckons 
the flutist to play his solo, he does not 
dismiss the violins and the kettle- 
drums. The flutist, so to speak, holds 
the stage, but the orchestra will again 
swing into action at a certain given 
moment. The flute part—the theme 
of coexistence—and the lilting violin 
—cultural exchanges spearheaded by 
the ballerinas of the Bolshoi Theater 
—are weapons of conflict. They will 
be muted, and the orchestra leader 
will point his baton at the kettledrums 
—thermonuclear blackmail. Then, 
again, he will call upon the cellos of 
“limited war” and “wars of national 
liberation.” It is the symphony that is 
important, not the individual instru- 
ment. The worth of an individual in- 
strument is determined by the contri- 
bution that it makes to the symphonic 
orchestration. 


Humanism 

We, too, are revolutionaries—revo- 
lutionaries in economics and technol- 
ogy; we are not revolutionaries in po- 
litical ethics. Our value system is the 
bequest of that great Greco-Christian- 
Judaic civilization which all Western 
peoples hold in common. It is the value 
system of humanism. Its highest value 
is the dignity of the individual. It is 
hence a value system which tells us 
that, in war, we must seek to mini- 
mize damage to men and things. 

War is the business of imposing 
one’s will upon the opponent, but not 
to destroy him, his city, his civiliza- 
tion. If we wish to keep our value sys- 
tem, we must design appropriate strat- 
egies and policies. Our value system 
informs us what kind of policies and 
strategies we must pursue. In turn, 
these policies and strategies inform 
the technologist what kind of weap- 
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ons to develop and the soldier how 4 
use them. It is inconsistent with oy 
value system to develop technologig 
military and others, which lord it ove 
our policies and strategies so that th 
latter, crowded by technology, subver! 
and transform our value system. It i 
the purpose of our policies and strate 
gies to attain our political objective 
while minimizing damage and maxi. 
mizing human welfare. 

It is in the light of our value sy; 
tem that we must examine divers 
available or possible strategic choica 
and give realistic content to such 
clichés as “deterrent,” and “retali:. 
tion,” “counterforce,” and “counter. 
city striking power,” “finite deter. 
rents” and “limited war.” It is onl 
when these concepts are informed by 
our value system that they are mean- 
ingful. Otherwise they are dangerous 
abstractions. Only by keeping in mini 
our purpose—to safeguard and spread 
our value system—can we rid our. 
selves from the unholy fascination 
with this or that technology, this or 
that weapons system. No nuclear war 
has ever been fought. Even so re 
nowned an expert as Dr. Henry A} 
Kissinger now concedes that we know 
nothing about, for example, “escala- 
tion” and that, in the nature of things, 
we will go on knowing nothing about 
it until “escalation” has taken place. 

From actual experience, which all 
derives from “limited war” and cor- 
flicts well below the threshhold of lim- 
ited war, that is, the experience of 
“Protracted Conflict,” we can deduce 
that the United States forces need be 
strengthened in order to deal with so- 
called “crisis situations,” as well as 
with general nuclear war. In the light 
of this experience, the very real ex- 
perience of the last 15 years, it is all 
the more surprising that chemical and 
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biological agents have not been given, 
at least publicly, one hundredth of the 
attention which has been bestowed 
upon the fashionable nuclear weap- 
ons. Yet chemical and biological weap- 
ons lend themselves to graduation far 
more readily than do nuclear weapons. 
This extraordinary phenomenon be- 
speaks an unholy fascination with 
technology per se. 


Graduated Response 

Nuclear weapons are fashionable. 
Our best strategic thinkers have 
sought to determine the place of nu- 


. Pclear weapons in our over-all strategy 


and in relation to our political objec- 
tive. To my knowledge, no analogous 
effort has been made to integrate bio- 

S logical and chemical weapons. This 
‘Ty effort is long overdue and challenges 
our best intellectual resources. 

“One engages oneself in battle and 
then one sees,” said Napoleon. I can 
well imagine all kinds of situations 
which will deviate considerably from 
the present fashionable intellectual 
> models. I can even imagine a situation 
in which we may have no other politi- 
» cal choice but a preemptive nuclear 
strike. Let us, for example, postulate 
a Soviet attack on one of our NATO 
allies or an East German coup de 
main in West Berlin. In such a situa- 
tion our most cherished strategic doc- 
trines, no matter how reasonable or 
meritorious they might be, might 
crumble under the pressure of the 
psychological shock. We might find 
ourselves doing what we do not want 
to do. Paradoxically, our value sys- 
tem then may leave us no other choice 
but the most violent response. Our 
failure to underpin it with the proper 
weapons system might have deprived 
us of a more moderate, a more humane 
alternative. 
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The best way to anticipate and to 
preclude such a situation is to develop 
the widest range of capabilities—at 
least as wide a range as that of Com- 
munist conflict techniques. The cost 
of such capabilities is the burden we 
must bear in order to live our philos- 
ophy, our humanist and humane phi- 
losophy. It is immensely costly to prac- 
tice, to live, a philosophy. It is much 
cheaper to talk about it. To live our 
philosophy in a revolutionary age— 
to abide by the principle of gradual 
change at the least cost, in terms of 
damage to life and property—is im- 
mensely expensive. Morality, too, has 
its price tag. The first item on the 
list of our moral priorities—to ab- 
stain from preventive war and to min- 
imize damage when fight we must— 
bids us to design our Military Estab- 
lishment in accordance with our 
values. 


At present, our military budget 
amounts to only eight percent of our 
gross national product. This, by all 
odds, is an extremely low figure at a 
time when not only our own existence, 
but also the very survival of Western 
civilization depends on the effective- 
ness of our military defenses. In order 
to cap the systemic revolution with a 
universal world order under peace, 
law, and freedom, we will have to bring 
far greater sacrifices than we have 
ever brought in time of peace. The 
only meager consolation we have is 
that we only seem to live at peace 
while, in fact, we are at war. We have 
already fought the third world war 
and have lost it, without knowing it. 
Now we are in the midst of the fourth 
world war. We cannot afford to lose 
it, because, if we lose it, we will perish 
and Western humanism will perish 
with us. 


At best, there are ahead of us 30 
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or 40 years of sweat and tears. We 
are likely to suffer a considerable re- 
duction of what we deem to be our 
due proportion in terms of an ever 
more abundant life. A relative de- 
crease in our standard of living is the 
least price we can pay for the role 
that history has assigned to us, namely 
to lead in the process of creating a 
wider union of the free peoples and, 
ultimately, a universal order that will 
be based, in essence, upon the princi- 
ple enshrined in our own Bill of 
Rights. A more austere, a more disci- 


plined life, this is the best we can 
hope for. Since no previous systemic 
revolution has been consummated 
without war, it is likely that we, too, 
will have to fight wars in order to 
execute our historic mission. 

This is the prospect before us. The 
question is only as to whether we seek 
to bargain with destiny—‘‘too little 
and too late’”—or embrace our mis. 
sion willingly and with open eyes: 
fata volentem ducunt, nolentem tra- 
hunt, the facts of history lead the will. 
ing; they betray the unwilling. 





College Preparatory Course 


Are you scheduled to attend the Command and General Staff 


Course at Fort Leavenworth? 


Prepare yourself with the College Prep Course! It is a con- 
centrated course designed especially to familiarize prospective 
Regular and Associate Course students with basic terms, proce- 
dures, concepts and organization they will encounter in the class- 


room. 


Mail a post card to the U. S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, ATTN: Department of Nonresident Instruction, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; asking for the Special Extension 


Course—Preparatory. 
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&. CORPORAL HESSE'S 
Medal of Honor 


Dr. Allan C. Ashcraft 
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8th Infantry Regiment 


Une States soldiers stationed 
at posts located in southern states 


| faced a particularly delicate situation 
| during the Secession crisis of 1861. 


A surprisingly large number of such 
troops were in Texas, where almost 


' one-third of the entire Regular Army 


was attempting to protect the south- 


' western frontier from Indian at- 
tacks. 


In mid-February of that year 
the Texas Secession Convention as- 
sembled, approved an Ordinance of 
Secession, and adjourned while ar- 
rangements were made to have a pop- 
ular vote on the question of disunion. 
To oversee state security matters 
during the election period, the Se- 
cession Convention appointed a 
watchdog agency, the Committee of 
Public Safety, to remain in session. 


Dr. Allan C. Ashcraft is Assistant 
Professor of History at The Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
A World War II veteran, he served 
with the 25th Division in Korea. A 
captain in the United States Army Re- 
serve, he is assigned to the 90th In- 
fantry Division. 
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Two weeks after the convention ad- 
journed, and two weeks before the 
Texans voted overwhelmingly to with- 
draw from the Union, the Public 
Safety group assumed the responsi- 
bility of demanding the surrender of 
all Federal military forces then in 
Texas. Basically, this included ele- 
ments of the Ist, 3d, and 8th Infantry, 
and the 2d Cavalry—most of which 
were manning a score of scattered 
forts in western Texas. 


TANT 


Relief of Twiggs 

The committee found that a show 
of force by several hundred volun- 
teers against the San Antonio de- 
partmental headquarters was suffi- 
cient to secure the surrender of 
Brevet Major General David Twiggs. 
General Twiggs, as commander of the 
Department of Texas, agreed to move 
his regiments to designated points 
along the Gulf of Mexico. There, Fed- 
eral transport ships would pick up 
these soldiers and carry them back 
to United States soil. A few hours 
after this arrangement was made, 
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General Twiggs was replaced by Colo- 
nel C. A. Waite as commander of Fed- 
eral troops in the state. 

During the next several months the 
regular companies withdrew from 
frontier posts and moved to evacua- 
tion sites on the Gulf. By early April 
it was estimated that the last of the 
Union troops would be clear of Texas 
by mid-July. This peaceful abandon- 
ment of the state was completely up- 
set in late April, however, when the 
news arrived that Fort Sumter had 
been fired on and that war now ex- 
isted between thé sections. At this 
point Texas still contained a handful 
of regular companies awaiting trans- 
port vessels at Green Lake (near 
Houston), a half-dozen companies in 
remote western Texas being assem- 
bled into a column to undertake the 
march to the Gulf, and a skeleton 
crew handling administrative matters 
at San Antonio departmental head- 
quarters. 


Prisoners of War 

The coming of war had radically 
changed the status of these soldiers 
—they were now enemy troops of a 
hostile power! The Confederate Gov- 
ernment promptly initiated action to 
capture these men as prisoners of 
war. Colonel Earl Van Dorn, Con- 
federate States Army, seized a lone 
Union transport ship nearing the 
Green Lake loading point and then, 
with a force of Texan Volunteers, he 


surrounded and captured the stranded 
Federal companies. Later on 9 May, 
Van Dorn captured the exhausted 
United States column from West 
Texas as it finally drew to within a 
dozen miles of San Antonio. 


Hesse in Custody 

In the meanwhile, personnel com- 
posing the remnant of the depart- 
mental headquarters were arrested on 
23 April by a Captain Wilcox and the 
“Alamo Rifles.” Included in this 
headquarters group were ‘Colonel 
Waite and assorted ordnance, medical, 
staff, and troop unit officers and men. 
A few days later all of the officers, 
except Lieutenant Edward Hartz 
(Adjutant of the 8th Infantry) were 
paroled and allowed to return to their 
homes until properly exchanged. How- 
ever, the headquarters enlisted men, 
including Corporal John C. Hesse 
(listed as being a member of Com- 
pany “A,” 8th Infantry) were re- 
tained, along with Lieutenant Hartz, 
in Confederate custody at San An- 
tonio. 

More than three years later John 
Hesse, then a civil employee at The 
Adjutant General’s Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., wrote a letter to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. D. Townsend, As- 
sistant Adjutant General. Hesse out- 
lined his experiences as a captive in 
Texas and asked that he be awarded 
a “medal of honor”: 


Washington, D.C., September 6, 1864. 


SIR: Believing that I am entitled to receive a “medal of honor,” 
as provided by the resolution of Congress under date of July 12, 1862, 
to provide for the presentation of medals of honor to enlisted men of 
the Army and volunteer forces who have distinguished or may distin- 
guish themselves in battle during the present war, I have the honor to 


make the following statement: 
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er At the outbreak of the rebellion the headquarters of the Eighth 
austed U.S. Infantry were stationed at San Antonio, Tex. I was a corporal of 
West Company A of that regiment, and detailed as clerk at its headquarters. 
thin a On the 23d of April, 1861, the officers and a few enlisted men at that 
time present at San Antonio were taken prisoners by the rebel troops 
under the command of Colonel Van Dorn. All the officers, with the ex- 
ception of Lieut. Edward L. Hartz, adjutant Eighth Infantry, left a 
Com few days afterwards for the States. A few days subsequent, upon going 
ed to the former office of the regimental headquarters, the building being 
d Z then in possession and under control of the rebels, I met there Lieu- 
- this tenant Hartz and Serg. Maj. Joseph K. Wilson, Eighth Infantry (now 
aa second lieutenant, Eighth Infantry). Our regimental colors being in 
dical, the office, Lieutenant Hartz proposed to us to take the colors from. the 
mes staffs, conceal them beneath our clothing, and try to carry them off. 
icers, We did so. I took the torn color which the regiment had carried through 
Harts the Mexican war, put it around my body under my shirt and blouse, 
were and passed out of the building, which was strongly guarded by the 
their rebels. Fortunately the rebels did not suspect what a precious load we 
How- carried concealed with us, for if they had our lives would not have been 
men, fF worth much. We put the colors in one of Lieutenant Hartz’s trunks, 
lesse [ and next day left San Antonio for the North. On the route we guarded 
Com- the colors with our lives, always fearing that the rebels might find out 
b Te what we had taken away and come after us; but they did not, and we 
artz, arrived safe with our colors on the 26th of May, 1861, in Washington 
An- City, and turned them over to the regiment. 
John | Under these circumstances I think that I am entitled to the honor 
The } of receiving a medal, as I believe that Congress intended to award them 
‘ash- § to enlisted men who have done acts similar to mine. I therefore very 
sieu- respectfully request that I may receive one, believing that I have per- 
As- formed one of the highest duties of a soldier, having saved the colors 
out- of my regiment, and it will always be a happy day for me if I can see 
athe my regiment marching with their colors flying, and can say, “That color 
rded I have carried on my body, and have rescued it from the hands of the 
rebels.” 
I am, colonel, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. HESSE, 
Formerly Corporal, Company A, Eighth U.S. Infantry, 
Now Clerk, Adjutant-General’s Office. 
Col. E. D. Townsend, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Washington, D.C. 
nse May 1961 79 
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Hesse’s facts were verified by Ed- 
ward Hartz, the former 8th Infantry 
Adjutant, who had personally wit- 
nessed and participated in the events 
reported. 

On the basis of this information, 
Assistant Adjutant General Town- 
send sent the following order to the 
Chief Clerk of the War Department: 


War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office 
Washington, September 10, 1864. 


SIR: The Secretary of War directs that you cause a medal of 
honor to be engraved for Corporal John C. Hesse, Company A, Eighth 
United States Infantry, for good conduct in saving the colors of his 
regiment from capture by the rebels in Texas in 1861. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Mr. John Potts, 
Chief Clerk, War Department. 


In a subsequent report to Secretary 
of War Edwin Stanton, Colonel Town- 
send reported that as of the end of 
October 1864, the Medal of Honor had 
been awarded to 106 enlisted men who 
had “most distinguish[ed] themselves 
by their gallantry in action, and other 
soldierlike qualities.” On an accom- 
panying list of the recipients of this 
great honor, the fifteenth name was 
Corporal John C. Hesse. 
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PROTECTING THE MEDAL * 


Circumstances of the year 1861 
called the Medal of Honor into being. 
By 1876 certain abuses, irritations, 
and embarrassments regarding the 
award of the Medal led to a reexam- 


' ination of the basis for its issue. 
' Brigadier General Alfred A. Terry, 
é in his indorsement disapproving a 
| large number of recommendations for 
) the Medal growing out of the Battle 
' of the Little Big Horn, wrote: 


' ... that company commanders have 
| recommended every man that behaved 
> ordinarily well. ... Medals of Honor 
| are not intended for ordinarily good 
| conduct, but for conspicuous acts of 
) gallantry. 


Subsequently, a board of officers 


; reviewed the list of recommendations 
: and in the course of its work laid 
' down two principles that have become 
| indispensable in governing the award 


of the Medal. 


. only such persons should be 
recommended for Medals of Honor as 


| displayed in the discharge of duty a 
» zeal, energy, and personal daring 
\ which far exceeded any just demand 
) of duty... . The conduct which de- 
> serves such recognition should not be 
| the simple discharge of duty, but such 
_ acts beyond this that, if omitted or 
| refused to be done, should not justly 
| subject the person to censure as for 
| shortcoming or failure. 


*The Medal of Honor, Superintendent of Docu- 


' ments, US Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1948. 


Section 122 of the Army Reorgani- 
zation Bill, 3 June 1916, provided for 
a further review of past awards of 
the Medal. Between 16 October 1916 
and 17 January 1917 a board consid- 
ered the circumstances surrounding 
the 2,625 Medals of Honor awarded 
up to that time. On 15 February 1917 
the board caused 911 names to be 
stricken from the list. 

Medals awarded to Dr. Mary 
Walker and Buffalo Bill, along with 
Corporal Hesse’s, were among those 
removed. No discredit was involved; 
through no fault of the individuals 
concerned it was determined that 
their cases simply were not in accord 
with the spirit and provisions of the 
act. Although Hesse’s actions unques- 
tionably were those of a courageous 
and dutiful soldier, he perhaps has 
achieved more lasting fame in becom- 
ing a victim to the vigilance neces- 
sary in preserving the supreme rec- 
ognition that the Medal of Honor 
accords. 

In 1918 Congress cleared away any 
inconsistencies of the legislation that 
had grown around the Medal. In so 
doing, it established by law that there 
were degrees of service to the coun- 
try. Thus the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and the Silver Star, each lower 
in precedence, were created and be- 
came the base for the “Pyramid of 
Honor.” The Medal of Honor stands 
today at the topmost point of this 
pyramid. 
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Colonel Lynn D. Smith, United States Army oe 
jon 1 
H he pe 
ANGING on the walls of US Congress, this concept antedates ourfjactive 
Army offices around the world are cop- national history by centuries. Jus 


ies of a picture that portrays an elite 
American unit advancing under en- 
emy fire. The British commander who 
opposed the unit in the War of 1812 


Each of the 13 American Colonies hat s 
had compulsory military training and detail 
service laws whose origin traced back§'?¥' 
to the English militia system. Fromg’™¢ 
gave the picture its title when he early Anglo-Saxon days, the local de- hast d 
exclaimed, “Those Are Regulars, By —_fense forces of England consisted of claim 
God!”’ What he didn’t know was that the ‘fryd’—the shire’s militia of free All th 
the unit was not composed of Regu- men who were liable for military serv-f th 
lars. It was, instead, a militia brigade ice from the ages of 16 to 60 years. have 
trained to perfection by young Win- They were required to furnish theif 
field Scott—himself, for all practical own weapons and were not obliged t# 


eae ‘ : Co 
purposes, a civilian in uniform. The fight outside the realm. recto 


Americans carried the field that day, The early colonists of America nat-Esion, 
and in their honor generations of  yrally brought with them this military Mfense 
West Point cadets subsequently wore institution which formed an essential Rese 
the gray of that militia uniform. part of frontier life. The necessity of Unite 

The military tradition of the United defending themselves against Indian Gene 
States, and the strategy of the Na- attacks and against other nations cot- ra 
tion during eight major wars, has its tending for land in the New World, Yon 
roots in the militia concept. As caused the American colonies to adoph:, » 
pointed out in a study prepared for laws obligating all able-bodied males Mut 
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or military training and service. Men 
py yrom 16 to 60 years were organized 
| i into ‘trained bands’ similar to those 
England, and these bands became 
he colonial militia. It was a demo- 
atic institution which made unnec- 
ssary a large standing army, but as 
4 1 fighting force it had weaknesses 
‘| qmohich added to the difficulties of Gen- 
ral Washington and lengthened the 
[NiAmerican Revolutionary War. 
The study from which the forego- 
ng is quoted was prepared in 1957 
bimat the request of Congressman Brooks, 
hen Chairman of Subcommittee 
Number 1 of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representa- 
ives. In 1957, as in 1775, the Con- 
gress and the Nation searched for a 
solution of our national security prob- 
lems in terms of a military institu- 
ion which would make unnecessary 
he permanent maintenance of a large 
active establishment. 


Just the “selected” bibliography of 
‘oloniesfthat study lists 72 weighty documents 
ing andgittailing the great interest directed 
od backgtoWard the Reserves, particularly 
Free since World War II. Certainly, in the 
cal de-§ St decade the reservist can no longer 
sted of claim the title of “the forgotten man.” 
of free All the problems have not been solved 

in the last 10 years, but giant strides 
have been taken as compared to prog- 
ress during the preceding 175 years. 
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United States Reserve forces today, 
except in name, bear little resem- 
blance to the Reserves of the era prior 
to 1941. 


Strength and Composition 

n terms of strength, organization, 
and readiness our current Reserves 
are so completely different from their 
predecessors that the usual type of 
“before and after” comparisons are 
meaningless. Except for the sake of 
tradition, even the names we use are 
inappropriate today. The terms “Reg- 
ular” and “Reserve” no longer accu- 
rately describe the organizational 
status of our National Military Es- 
tablishment. Today’s Army, Navy, and 
Air Force consist of “active” and “in- 
active” components. 

Today, our active establishment is 
composed of approximately two and 
a half million people in unifo Our 
inactive establishment, legally defined 
as the Armed Forces Reserve, totals 
more than four million persons. It is 
not the untrained, unorganized mili- 
tia of days gone by. Instead, it is a 
group that is annually screened and 
accounted for, all of its members are 
trained, and all of them—under vary- 
ing conditions—are available for ac- 
tive military duty in the event of an 
emergency. This is the largest, best 
trained, and best organized and 
equipped Reserve in the history of the 
United States. The strength and com- 
position of the seven Reserve com- 
ponents are outlined in Figures 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Over one million reservists are in a 
paid status and 945,000 of them are 
in organized units which conduct reg- 
ularly scheduled drills throughout the 
year. Members of these units receive 
a full day’s pay for each drill. In or- 
der to provide facilities for the inac- 
tive duty training of these reservists 
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there are more than 3,000 armories, 
training centers, and other installa- 
tions. This vast physical plant is be- 
ing expanded and modernized at a 
cost to the Federal government of ap- 
proximately 60 million dollars per 
year. 

All Reserve units are not fully 
equipped, and much of their equip- 
ment is old—a situation not unlike 


there more equipment for the Re 
serves? Before we attempt a quick ay 
swer, let us examine a few more facets 
of the situation. 

{_ Today, each of the seven comp. 
nents of the Reserve has units ani 
individuals that can be mobilized ani 
deployed for combat in a matter of 
hours, days, or weeks as compared 
to the months and years required ty 





RESERVE STRENGTH 
(Not on Active Duty) 





30 June 1961 





Component 


Total 


Ready 


Retired 





Army National Guard 


Army Reserve 

Naval Reserve 
Marine Corps Reserve 
Air National Guard 


Air Force Reserve 


415,000 


2,214,500 
651,836 
241,100 

72,000 
517,365 


415,000 


(15,000 Inactive) 


1,033,000 
485,338 
208,000 

72,000 
204,500 


1,101,500 
111,458 
26,000 


293,690 


80,000 
55,040 
7,100 


19,175 





Total Department 
of Defense 


4,111,801 


| 2,417,838 


1,532,648 


161,315 





Coast Guard Reserve 


31,500 


29,000 


2,000 


500 





Total Armed Forces 
Reserve 


4,143,301 








2,446,838 





1,534,648 





161,815 








Figure 1. 


that of some of their sister units in 
the active establishment. Neverthe- 
less, Reserve units do have equipment 
ranging all the way from the basic 
weapons of the doughboy to the highly 
sophisticated aircraft and missiles of 
modern air defense systems. 


Mobilization and Deployment 
The first of many questions pre- 
sents itself at this point. Why isn’t 


84 


mobilize and deploy Reserve units dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean 
Conflict. This is the dream come true 
of the soldiers and statesmen who 
from 1775 to 1950 plead in vain the 
cause of preparedness. \There is still 
much to be done, and there is no room 
for complacency, but the Nation has 
made progress. 

(Achievement of the current state 
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f readiness is the result of three 
actors: the availability of basically 
Hirained men; incentives in terms of 
ray and promotion; and, most impor- 
ant, the motivation of dedicated men. 
Added to these factors is the greatly 
ncreased amount of time being de- 


84 times per year. This is in addition 
to summer camps and cruises. 
Unit Training 

Current policy of the Department 
of Defense provides that personnel 
will not be assigned to Reserve units 
unless they have had prior military 





READY RESERVE STRENGTH 
1 February 1961 





Component 


Not on Active 


On Active Duty 
Duty 





Army National Guard 


Army Reserve 

Naval Reserve 

Marine Corps Reserve 
Air National Guard 


Air Force Reserve 


(7,000 Inactive) 


Officers Enlisted 





410,000 1,054 496 


1,030,000 
490,000 21,734 47,476 
210,000 4,896 3,749 

70,000 254 24 
208,000 75,850 370 


58,885 3,075 





Total Department of Defense 





2,418,000 162,673 








(Total Authorized by Policy 2,500,000) 


- 








| Coast Guard Reserve 





29,500 511 








163,184 55,911 


219,095 














2,447,500 








Total Armed Forces Ready Reserve 
Strength Authorized by Law 


2,666,595 
2,900,000 








Figure 2. 


voted to inactive duty training by 
reservists both as individuals and as 
members of ante) Prior to World 
War II, Reserve froop schools were 
conducted on an average of from 12 
to 24 nights per year. Now regular 
drills are scheduled for as much as 
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training. This is accomplished by the 
utilization of personnel returning 
from duty with the active forces who 
still have a Reserve obligation, by the 
use of veterans who volunteer for 
Reserve duty, and by individuals who 
volunteer for six months of active 
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duty for training prior to participa- 
tion with a Reserve unit. As a result, 
Reserve units no longer have to de- 
vote a major effort to individual basic 
training. Instead, attention now is be- 
ing focused on unit training. 
Measures to improve unit training, 
which is difficult to accomplish in a 
two-hour period at night in an ar- 
mory, have resulted in increasing 
use of weekend multiple drills. In such 
cases four weekly drills are consoli- 


Incentives and Motivation 

Increased participation in inactiyiies 
duty training has been greatly infy.Be 
enced by the financial incentives pr. 
vided by Congress. Reservists who an 
assigned to paid drill units receive, 
full day’s pay for each drill of at leas 
two hours’ duration. All reservists re. 
ceive full pay when ordered to actives 
duty for training, and all reservists Mi 
can earn retirement point credits fori 
both paid and nonpaid training. Thii 





COMPOSITION OF THE READY RESERVE 
(Major Units) 





Army National Guard 


Army Reserve 


Naval Reserve 


Marine Corps Reserve 


Air National Guard 


Air Force Reserve 





21 Infantry Divisions 
6 Armored Divisions 


10 Infantry Divisions 
13 Training Divisions 


40 Destroyers and Destroyer Escorts 

11 Minesweepers 

84 Air Squadrons (27 Antisubmarine Warfare) 
40 Battalions 

68 Air Squadrons 


74 Tactical Squadrons 
18 Air Medical and Transport Squadrons 


45 Troop Carrier Squadrons 
5 Air Rescue Squadrons 





Figure 3. 


dated into one Saturday and Sunday 
training exercise. All of the services 
have experienced excellent results with 
weekend training. Army units can get 
out to maneuver areas, Naval Reserve 
crews take their ships to sea on Fri- 
day night and return Sunday after- 
noon, and Air Force reservists con- 
duct problems which literally cover 
the “wild blue yonder.” New dimen- 
sions in terms of time, space, and 
weather have been added to the troop 
school training of days gone by. 


latter incentive, known as Title Ill 
retirement, provides for retired pay 
beginning at age 60 for reservists 
who have participated actively for 2 
years or more in Reserve training 
The amount of retirement pay is re 
lated directly to the amount of partic: 


ipation, and it can amount to a sub—p 


stantial monthly income for the rf 
servist at age 60. 


however, still is the most effective 
incentive. Today, as was the case be 
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ore World War II, thousands of dedi- 
ated men train without pay or give 
xtra nights and weekends far in ex- 
ess of budget authorizations, in or- 
jer to be ready if the need arises. It 
ould be naive to infer that all four 
illion reservists are clamoring to 
rain with or without pay. The Re- 
serve, like the active establishment, 
is a cross section of America. There 
are those in that cross section who 
meed to take heed of President Ken- 
edy’s inaugural statement “Ask not 
hat your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your coun- 
ry.” On the other hand, it would be 
equally ingenuous to assume that any 
ilitary organization—active or inac- 
ive—exists merely because of mone- 
ary incentives. The majority of our 
ilitary population wear the uniform 
as a badge of service to country above 
self. 


tive Duty Reserves 

The word “reserve” connotes the 
status of that which is kept or held 
for some future or special use. In gen- 
eral this concept governs the admin- 
istration of the Reserve components. 
It is important to note, however, that 
here are a significant number of re- 
servists who are not in “Reserve” but 
instead are employed in accomplishing 
he current missions of the active es- 
ablishment. 

There are 163,000 Reserve officers 
on active duty in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force. They 


ingerepresent 51 percent of the entire offi- 


er corps of the active establishment. 
i-@ln the Army and the Air Force the 
percentage is much higher. It is no 
platitude to say that today’s active 
Horces are vitally dependent upon Re- 
serve officers. 

Integrated into the active air de- 


and Hawaii are the equivalent of 2114 
Army National Guard antiaircraft 
missile battalions. These units are on 
site 24 hours per day, seven days per 
week, and are equipped with Nike 
Ajax and Nike Hercules weapons. 
They are prepared to open fire in a 
matter of minutes, although techni- 
cally they are not a part of the active 
establishment. 

The Air National Guard in a simi- 
lar status maintains 20 squadrons on 
strip alert. These highly competent 
interceptor units are equipped with 
the latest models of high performance 
jet aircraft including F-100’s, F-102’s, 
and F-104’s. 


Maintenance and Administration 

Naval Reserve antisubmarine war- 
fare air and surface units, although 
not on active duty, conduct surveil- 
lance patrols augmenting the active 
fleets. Air Force Reserve units regu- 
larly assist the active establishment 
in accomplishing airlift and air trans- 
port requirements. 

This increased readiness has its 
complicating factors which must also 
be remembered in any objective cri- 
tique. Equipment in the hands of Re- 
serve units is vital to improved train- 
ing. But equipment must also be stored 
and maintained. These two require- 
ments immediately raise problems 
that cannot be solved by two-hour 
training periods at night once a week, 
or even by multiple weekend drills. 
The solutions demand space that is 
not available in local armories and 
time that is not available to the re- 
servist who has to earn his living in 
a civilian occupation. 

Closely associated with the prob- 
lem of equipment maintenance is that 
of unit administration—paperwork. 
In the active establishment no one has 
yet solved this problem, and as Re- 
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serve units achieve higher and higher 
mobilization capabilities, they unfor- 
tunately acquire more and more of 
the headaches that plague active units. 
The problem has been partially solved 
by hiring technicians—reservists in 
a civilian capacity—to assist in main- 
tenance and administration. It is ap- 
parent, however, that there are prac- 
tical limitations that must be recog- 
nized with respect to the capability 
of Reserve units to carry the burden 
of administrative work loads. 

Weekend soldiers? Maybe, but a lot 
of their weekends consist of seven 
days or seven nights. At the Battle of 
Chippewa on 5 July 1814, Winfield 
Scott demonstrated what a properly 
trained militia unit could do. The sit- 
uation is as true in 1961 as it was 
then. Given adequate time for train- 
ing, sufficient equipment, and proper 
training facilities, a Reserve unit can 
become as capable of accomplishing a 
D-Day mission as a similar unit in 
the active establishment. The test of 
combat, however, will demand that 
each prerequisite has been met. 


Expenditure of Time and Money 

Two of the requirements can be met 
by the expenditure of money, provided 
the Nation wants to pay the bill. To 
provide our current Reserve structure 
with 100 percent equipment and train- 
ing facilities, however, would add bil- 
lions of dollars to our present defense 
budget. 

The most important factor, ade- 
quate time for training, cannot be 
purchased with money alone. If a unit 
is to devote the full time required to 
make it ready for immediate combat, 
it will either have to be called to ac- 
tive duty, or a significant proportion 
of its members will have to be hired 
as technicians. In either case, for prac- 
tical purposes, the unit has ceased to 


be a Reserve unit and has, instead, } 
come part of the ready force. Rese 
ists are civilians first, and are gi 
diers, sailors, or airmen, second, | 
civilians they must earn their live} 
hood. Current training requiremen} 
in some instances have reached 
point where it is difficult for a 
to live with both his civilian and hij 
military obligations. Any attempt } 
increase these requirements will j 
evitably result in the application ¢ 
the law of diminishing returns. Thy 
reservist either has to be placed o 
active duty, or he has to drop out. 
the program. 


Basie Factors 

The roles and missions of the R 
serves have been and undoubtedly wil 
continue to be the subject of revie 
and debate by the Congress, the Mili 
tary Departments, and the reservists 
themselves. Basically, these debate 
revolve around the question of siz 
Are the Reserves too big or too small! 
There is no mathematical answer 
Pride and prejudice and ignorance al 
contribute to the arguments, but thes 
are the insignificant aspects of th 
problem. The basic factors, over whic 
sincere and honest men sometimes dif: 
fer, concern strategy and require 
ments and the allocation of available 
resources. 

There have been and will be stud 
groups ad infinitum to analyze thes 
factors. The problem has been give 
to computers to war game. As yet, 
however, no mysterious “they” have 
arrived at a solution which appear 
to satisfy all contingencies. There are 
certain considerations, nevertheless, 
that can be chalked up on a blackboart 
for everyone to think about. 

irst: The roles and missions and 
size of the Reserves are not a subject 
unto themselves. Unless we are t 
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eliminate the active establishment, 
and this has been done in our past 
history, the roles and missions of the 
Reserves can be considered only in 
terms of the over-all tasks facing the 
Armed Forces of the United States,] 

Second: The advent of nuclear 
weapons has given Sherman’s defini- 
tion of war a meaning that even 
Clausewitz would have had difficulty 
in accommodating. Certainly, the 
United States and her potential en- 
emies are fully aware of the chaos 
that can be created by a nuclear ex- 
change. It is questionable if either 
side would initiate nuclear war merely 
as a continuation of policy by other 
means. Logic, however, does not elim- 
inate the weapons. They do exist, and 
even if they are all dumped into the 
deepest sea, man isn’t apt to forget 
how to make them. 

Third: East and West may coexist, 
but neither side shows any indication 
of abandoning its basic objectives. 
Coexistence may be an alternative to 
annihilation, but it is not per se an 
alternative to the use of force to 
achieve national objectives. Force is 
described today in terms such as eco- 
nomic war, war for men’s minds, cold 
war, and limited war. Each has its 
tasks for the Military Establishment. 

General Eisenhower once said: 

The basic principles of strategy are 
so simple that a child may understand 
them. But to determine their proper 
application to a given situation re- 
quires the hardest kind of work from 
the finest available staff officers. 


Elements of the Problem 

As a first step in attempting to de- 
termine the proper application of 
strategic considerations which con- 
front the Nation, we can list some of 
the elements which must be included 
ina statement of the problem: 
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r 1. Our Armed Forces must be pre- 


pared to fight all varieties of limited 
wars, and at the same time be power- 
ful enough to deter a general war. 

2. If brush fires are to be kept out 
of the tall timber, our fire department 
must be good, and fast. 

3. The preceding factors dictate 
that the United States must have 
forces in being and forces that can 
be mobilized; neither, by themselves, 
can accomplish all tasks. 

In light of these considerations, the 
old arguments pertaining to Reserves 
which used to rage around such sub- 
jects as “stepchild” and “forgotten 
men” are no longer worthy of mature 
debate. Instead, there are the urgent 
questions: 

How should we allocate our re- 
sources? 

What is the proper balance between 
forces in being and forces in reserve? 

How can we create a Reserve struc- 
ture flexible enough to satisfy con- 
tinually changing missions and 
technology and, at the same time, ac- 
commodate the fact: that reservists 
are civilians first and soldiers second ?_) 

Despite shades of political opinion, 
this Nation still harkens to its Yankee 
ancestors. We don ’t like to waste 
money. When we talk about allocation 
of resources we still hope to get our 
money’s worth. 

In terms of value received for dol- 
lars spent, the training of men pro- 
vides the greatest return. Men wear 
out, but they do not become obsolete. 
In fact, they improve with age. As 
a man progresses from age 20 to age 
40, he not only can keep up with 
changing technology, but with moti- 
vation and training he can actually 
improve his own capabilities. By con- 
trast, what weapon or weapons sys- 
tem built in 1941 is as good or better 
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today than it was at the beginning of 
World War II? As for the weapons 
systems we are building today, we 
don’t even consider usefulness as of 
1981, we only hope the items will not 
become obsolete before the drawings 
reach the manufacturer. Certainly, 
we must allocate a substantial portion 
of our resources to the training of 
men. 

Money spent for equipment gives 
the least return. The words “sophis- 
ticated” and “exotic” are no longer 
bons mots of the drawing room. In- 
stead, they are adjectives pertaining 
to military hardware. They also are 
adjectives that have created a new 
type of budget arithmetic-in which 
dollars and cents are old fashioned. 
Weapons costs are priced in terms of 
“order of magnitude” in which a mag- 
nitude of one no longer means one 
dollar, it means one billion dollars. 
Are we spending too much for equip- 
ment? Men cannot fight without it, 
and unlike our colonial forefathers, 
our modern warriors no longer pro- 
vide their own horses and muskets. 

Substantial resources have to be al- 
located to the maintenance of our 
forces in being. Three years ago the 
President deployed forces to the Near 
East on 24 hours’ notice. Three years 
from now, or maybe today, the warn- 
ing time may be reduced from hours 
to minutes. Only forces in being can 
meet such demands. Is it feasible to 
maintain forces in being large enough 
to meet any and all challenges? 
[Reserves historically have been de- 
pended upon to meet the problem of 
maximum requirements. The United 


States must be prepared to meet may. 
imum requirements, and thus we hay 
and will continue to allocate resource 
to our reserves. These resources, hoy. 
ever, must be allocated in relation t 
both the capabilities and limitation 
of the Reserves. We need both speed 
and weight. It is doubtful if we ca 
create a single force, either a fore 
in being or a force in reserve, that 
can provide both essentials. 

The obvious answer is to create bal. 
anced forces. The way to create such 
balanced forces isn’t so obvious 
Should we spend more money? Po. 
sibly, but in what magnitude? Woull 
a 10 percent increase in the defense 
budget solve the problem? Probably 
not, and yet a mere 10 percent in. 
crease in our present defense budget 
represents more than 23 dollars for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States—all 180 million of us, 

There are no clear-cut answers, but 
in recent years the requirement for 
the Reserves has at least been more 
clearly defined than at any time in 
our history. The reservist is no longer 
the forgotten man. The active estab- 
lishment is vitally dependent upon the 
individual reservist to accomplish cur- 
rent missions, and upon both individ- 
uals and units to accomplish emer- 
gency tasks. The Reserves are’ 
major ingredient in our deterrent 
strategy. Any potential enemy is 
aware today that he can make no dis- 
tinction between our active and inat- 
tive establishments. For his planning 
purposes he must agree with the en- 
emy of 1814 when he said “Those Are 
Regulars, By God!” 
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CONVENTIONAL 


VERSUS 


NUCLEAR FIREPOWER 


Major Keith C. Nusbaum, United States Army 


— the period 1955-60, the 
preoccupation of military thought 
with theoretical nuclear warfare has 
tended to obscure the very real fact 
that no nation ever has fought a nu- 
clear war. The dazzle of the nuclear 
burst has tended to dim our view of 
the background against which the 
mushroom cloud appears. It is, per- 
haps, high time that we took a hard 
look at the background rather than 
the cloud, and draw some conclusions 


' about future wars, nuclear or other- 


wise. 

Our troops still draw rifles, and the 
grenade course still is a part of every 
US soldier’s basic training. Our U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College still tells the student, “Artil- 
lery is the commander’s principal 
means of fire support.” Our arsenals 
still manufacture thousands of rounds 
of conventional ammunition. It would 
appear that we might be preparing 
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for a nonnuclear war. Is this possible 
in the nuclear age? Does this mean 
adoption of an apparently backward 
looking ultraconservative plan for our 
defense? Can it be that, after all, we 
won’t really use nuclear weapons? The 
answer to all these questions is, “It’s 
not necessarily so.” 

In any war, the commander usually 
is restricted in many ways. For exam- 
ple, he usually is restricted as to the 
terrain on which he can maneuver. 
He seldom can get all the men he 
needs. His supply is always restricted 
in some sense. As an example, he 
rarely can get all the artillery ammu- 
nition he desires. This is especially 
true of nuclear artillery ammunition 
now or in the future. The available 
supply rate for artillery rounds, or 
the nuclear allocation, usually will re- 
flect what can be furnished in view of 
the Nation’s manufacturing ability, 
rather than what the commander asks 
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for to support his plans. This basic 
fact governs, or should govern, our 
tactical doctrine, our military pro- 
curement, and the combat employ- 
ment of our national defense forces. 


Nuclear weapons, in many respects, 
are no different than any other 
weapon. Granted complete freedom of 
choice the military commander will 
use any weapon whenever it is profit- 
able for him to do so. He will use 
nuclear weapons when they solve more 
problems than they create. He will 
use them whenever their use gives 
him the edge in combat strength. He 
will use them whenever their use will 
cripple the enemy but not lastingly 
affect his own or friendly forces. He 
will use them within the psychopolit- 
ical framework of the national war 
aims. 

However, the commander will not 
use nuclear weapons unless he has 
them to use. His allocation, in other 
words, has a finite limit. He cannot 
plan on an inexhaustible supply of 
fissionable materials, flowing in a 
steady stream from the arsenal 
through his hands to be launched on 
enemy targets. Consequently, the 
varying periods of plenty and scarcity 
show up on the battlefield as gaps or 
intervals between nuclear bursts. Log- 
ically, the time between bursts will 
be of longer duration than the times 
during which nuclear weapons are 
used. 


In some cases, such as the Korean 
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and General Staff College. A graduate 
of the US Military Academy in 1945, 
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with the 17th Field Artillery Battal- 
ion and with the Office of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Department of the Army. 
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Safety Factor 

There is a positive desire to con- 
serve forces in every commander’ 
mind. He unwillingly uses weapons 
that indiscriminately risk the safety 
of his own troops in order to inflict 
casualties on the enemy. For this and 
other reasons rules have developed in 
the use of weapons. Some are merely 
an expression of commonsense and 
others make for more effectively co- 
ordinated fire. 


Thus we prescribe “no fire lines” 
for field artillery, a rule that is typi- 
cal of the latter kind. We prescribe 
“nuclear safety lines” for nuclear 
weapons. We prescribe “bomb lines” 
for our Air Force support. Each of 
these safety measures is a two-edged 
sword. Besides assuring our own rel- 
ative safety, they assure the enemy 
that inside these limiting lines he, too, 
gains relative safety from the effects 
of the restricted weapon system. The 
“bomb line” assures the enemy that 
once past it he is relatively safe from 
air attack. Once inside our “nuclear 
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Review 


Improvements in our conventional 
unitions usually receive little pub- 
licity because they lack what has been 
termed “sex appeal” in the advertis- 


ling trade. A new rifle with a high 


rate of fire cannot compete in the press 
with “aerospace vehicles,” for exam- 
ple. Yet the rifle is there. So also is 


new artillery ammunition, and weap- 
ons to fire it. General Maxwell D. 
Taylor said in his biennial report of 
30 June 1959: 

Greater effectiveness has been 
achieved for field artillery cannon, 
with increases of approximately 30 
percent in range achieved in the new 
105-mm and armored self-propelled 
155-mm howitzers. . . . Ammunition 
of greater lethality and destructive- 
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ness is being provided (all artillery) 
weapons. 

Although these develpoments sig- 
nify changes almost as revolutionary 
as the introduction of breech-loading 
cannon or the machinegun, the news- 
papers and many military thinkers 
have diverted our attention toward 
the satellites and supersonic bombers 
that fly over the fields on which the 


US Army 
| Nuclear weapons were not used in Korea. Conventional artillery again proved to be 
the backbone of American defense. 


new weapons will be used. The glitter 
of the new superweapons has dis- 
tracted us from the bread-and-butter 
tools of our military trade. This dis- 
traction, undoubtedly, sells books and 
newspapers, but is folly if applied to 
military doctrine. 


Conservatism 

Samuel B. Huntington, in The Sol- 
dier and the State, points out the 
need for conservatism in the military 
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—particularly in the field of doctrine. 
Conservative military thought and re- 
flection have disadvantages, but can 
enhance realistic and “workmanlike” 
“operational” thought. For this rea- 
son, the use of nonnuclear weapons (a 
basically conservative approach to 
warfare) is ignored intentionally by 
futuristic military theorists. But the 
older, refined weapons will be our 
military bread and butter. Tactical 
doctrine for their use is vital to our 
instruction in schools, our war plans 
in peace, and to our combat forces in 
the future. Operational thought with- 
out consideration of these weapons is 
incomplete, shallow, and inconclusive. 
It can even be dangerous, particularly 
at a time when few of the Army’s 
younger officers ever have seen the ef- 
fect of these weapons on a live en- 
emy. 

Many persons and agencies have 
studied the theoretical effects of the 
use of nuclear weapons in combat. 
Publications like Department of the 
Army Pamphlet 39-1, Nuclear Weap- 
ons Employment, are used in schools 
in the Army to illustrate the potential 
killing power of the atom. Is there, 
then, any comparable work on non- 
nuclear firepower? The answer: An 
unqualified yes. Is it available? 
Again: Yes. It is Field Manual 6-40, 
Field Artillery Gunnery, a manual 
usually considered exclusively for the 
use of artillerymen, but useful to all 
operational planners who are consid- 
ering the use of nonnuclear artillery 
fires. 

Whereas DA Pamphlet 39-1 is nec- 
essarily more general than FM 6-40, 
both manuals use somewhat the same 
approach to their respective subjects. 
A comparison of various effects data 
is particularly enlightening. Figure 
139, FM 6-40, for example, is an ef- 
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fects nomograph that may be used x 
a guide to determine the number o 
volleys to achieve a specified percen 
of casualties in targets of certain typ. 
ical sizes. The relevant point is tha 
theoretical casualty rates agains 
troops in the open compare favorably 
with nuclear weapons, a fact ofte 
overlooked in recent years. 

Table IX of FM 6-40 is a compari. 
son of system patterns from which 
we may conclude that a modest e. 
penditure of nonnuclear ammunition 
against troops in the open theoreti- 
cally can duplicate many casualty ef- 
fects of nuclear weapons as shown in 
DA Pamphlet 39-1. 


Mental Flexibility 

This doesn’t mean that there is 
little need for the nuclear weapon. For 
good or for evil, the nuclear weapon is 
a reality; it has demonstrated its kill- 
ing power amply, and a battlefield 
need for it will continue to exist. The 
same is true of chemical-biological 
agents or, for that matter, of the 
crossbow, or any weapon of war. The 
soldier well-versed in his trade has 
the mental flexibility to use all weap- 
ons of war in situations in which they 
solve more problems than they create. 
In World War II, our commandos 
used the garrote, an ancient weapon 
whose origin is lost in prehistory. 
Soldiers of the future may well use 
ray guns. In either case, the watch- 
words to weapon selection are flexibil- 
ity of mind and true professional 
knowledge, based on thorough, imag- 
inative training. There is a need for 
the nuclear weapon, the cannon, and 
even the garrote today. In this sense, 
no weapon can be termed useless or 
obsolete. To say or to think so, par- 
ticularly in reference to nonnuclear 
artillery, is asking for a lowering of 
professional standards—a narrowing 
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of professional horizons. The same is 
true of nuclear weapons. We must 
train our military students to balance 
mentally relative merits for a given 
situation, and to do so objectively. 

A wise and quite anonymous ob- 
server once stated, “Tactics are the 
opinion of the senior officer present.” 
And so it is, and must be. But tactical 
doctrine is based generally on weap- 
onry. The repeating rifle, machine- 
gun, and the tank illustrate the influ- 
ence of weaponry on tactical doctrine 
from the times of Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon to those of Gu- 
derian and Montgomery. Techniques 
of artillery fire likewise have changed, 
with improvements in munitions, 
from direct fire with muzzle-loading 
cannon to indirect fire with guided 
missiles. Tactics of firepower, on the 
other hand, have remained relatively 
unchanged—even in view of the addi- 
tion of missiles to the artillery’s arm- 
ament catalog. 


This lack of change of tactical doc- 
trine for artillery—on the surface a 
rather startling statement—should 
surprise no one familiar with history 
or with current and future doctrine 
or concepts. 


Historical Doctrine 

Firepower in the Middle Ages as in 
World War II has been used tactically 
to destroy and neutralize the enemy. 
Battles like the siege of Orleans 
(1429) or the siege of Metz (1944) 
illustrate this point. In modern times, 
more than 80 percent of battle casual- 
ties of major wars apparently have 
been due to bursting ammunition (as 
opposed to inert ammunition or im- 
plements). Tactically, firepower still 
might be called “The King of Bat- 
tles.”” 


The major points of this apparently 
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timeless tactical doctrine are simple. 
The first could be the principle that 
artillery can shift its fires without 
necessarily moving its weapons. Shifts 
of fire, once limited to a few yards or 
miles, now can be made from conti- 
nent to continent, with the modern 
guided missile. Both distances are rel- 
ative to the weapons and to their tech- 
niques of fire—the principle is the 
same, unchanged from 1429 to 1961. 

Another is that artillery fires must 
be employed in mass sufficient to dom- 
inate the target completely under con- 
trol of a single individual responsible 
to the force commander. Napoleon 
knew this. Our own Army learned it 
in battle, first during the Civil War. 
Today, it is a cardinal point of both 
Soviet and US Army doctrine. It ap- 
plies equally to Napoleon’s muzzle- 
loaders or to the missiles of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. It prompted (in 
World War II) Churchill’s dictum, 
“Renown awaits the commander who 
first in this war restores artillery 
to its prime importance on the 
battlefield.” The principle applies to 
weapons which use black powder or 
Uranium 235. It is a good one to re- 
member for any military student or 
practitioner. 


There are others, but the main 
point is clear—the allusion is plain. 
Tactics of firepower are as responsive 
to the principles of war as are the 
tactics of maneuver. The cannoneer 
and the infantryman draw their (tac- 
tical) water from the same well. The 
words surprise, security, objective, 
and others mean equally valid things 
to both artillery and infantry, and 
serve as guideposts to the employment 
of either. Recognition of this basic 
fact simplifies the solution of combat 
problems which involve firepower, 
once the problem is defined adequate- 
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ly. Definition of the problem still is 
our biggest task. 


Summary 

A realistic second look at the mush- 
room cloud has shown that it is dis- 
played against a broad background of 
what, for lack of a better word, can 
be termed “conventional” combat. In 
this combat the commander still is 
charged with the mission of fighting 
the enemy primarily with troops 
armed (at least for a few more years) 
with improved “conventional” weap- 
ons, on a battlefield where the nuclear 
burst is the rarity—the high explosive 
shell the rule. He seldom will get all 
the ammunition he wants, either nuc- 
lear or nonnuclear. Whatever weap- 
ons we use at any time must solve 
more problems than they create, but 
no weapon is ever completely useless. 
Most weapons must be regulated in 
their use to preserve our own strength 
as well as to destroy that of the en- 


emy; but a safety line works tw 
ways. Most weapons usually are sys. 
ceptible to a statistical analysis of 
their theoretical effects—and con. 
manders can get these statistics, whe, 
necessary, to judge enemy casualties 
or friendly safety. But most import. 
ant of all, the tactics of firepower ani 
those of maneuver respond equally t 
the principles of war. 

These apparently timeless sum. 
maries of military commonsense ar § 
today the military officer’s best guides 
to a study of history, his best aids for 
study of current problems, his best 
guideposts for studies on the future, 
They most certainly will point out, 
more than any other approach to mili- f 
tary problem solving, the proper rela- 
tionship between conventional and nv- 
clear firepower, and, by placing them 
in proper context, ensure that the 
mushroom cloud does not obscure the 
background against which it is dis- 
played. 





Our plans must take into consideration the fact that an aggressor nation 
may start an armed conflict in any part of the world, at any time, and that 
it might take any form, ranging from a devastating nuclear attack to an ini- 
tially small-scale ground action which, if not promptly countered, could de- 
velop into global war. Obviously, we must be prepared to cope with the 


entire range of possibilities. 


The whole history of Sino-Soviet imperialism is a history of one limited 
aggression after another for limited objectives; of advances in the face of 
weakness and retreats in the face of strength and determination; of moves 
carefully calculated to expand its area of control little by little without 
touching off a world conflict which could profit it nothing. 


Secretary of the Army Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
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UNITED STATES 


Multipurpose Engineer Vehicle 
The United States Army Engineer 


> Research and Development Laborato- 


ries at Fort Belvoir are currently test- 
ing a multipurpose tracked vehicle ca- 
pable of performing the functions of 
a scraper, grader, cargo carrier, dump 
truck, or a high-speed prime mover. 
Designated the Universal Engineer 
Tractor (UET) the new vehicle is air- 
droppable and amphibious. It provides 
in a single vehicle many of the capa- 


US Army 
Multipurpose tractor 


bilities formerly found only in a va- 
_ riety of special purpose equipment. 


The UET has a self-loading bowl 


' which can be filled with dirt or other 


available ballast to double its air- 
borne weight. With the ballast bowl 
filled it has a drawbar pull of 17% 
tons; equivalent to that of a conven- 
tional tractor. The front loading bowl 
has a hydraulically operated gate 
which also functions as an ejector. 
When the machine is being used as 
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a scraper the gate permits it to spread 
its load on the move or eject it over 
an embankment. Power is provided by 
a 250 horsepower V-8 liquid-cooled 
gasoline engine.—News item. 


Survival Kit 

A lightweight, all-purpose survival 
food packet, designed for emergency 
use in any combat situation anywhere 
in the world, has been developed by 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

The versatile new packet, usable 
even where water is severely limited, 
already has passed extensive service 
tests in both hot and cold climates. 

. Known as the “All-Purpose Sur- 
vival” ration, the new food packet is 
based on food bars of uniform nu- 
trient composition which may be ba- 
con or cheese-flavored, wheat cereal, 
cornflake, fudge, or fruitcake. Its 
adoption will eliminate the present 
Arctic and Tropic Survival food pack- 
ets.—News item. 


New Sleeping Bags 

The United States Army has two 
new sleeping bags in the process of 
standardization which are three 
pounds lighter than the bag currently 
in use. One is a cold-dry bag for use 
in temperatures below 14 degrees, the 
other is a cold-wet bag for tempera- 
tures between 14 and 65 degrees. Both 
use a dacron batting for insulation. 
—News item. 
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New Tactical Airlift 


The first quantity production of the 
United States Army’s new HC-1B 
Chinook transport helicopter will be- 
gin shortly under terms of a recent 
contract. 

The Chinook is a twin-turbine hel- 
icopter which was designed under an 
Army development contract (MR, Oct 
1959, p 79) to meet the requirements 


! 


a. 


loading of cargo or personnel. The 
ramp can be left open, partially open, 
or removed for flight. The aircraft has 
an inherent amphibious capability by 
virtue of its sealed construction.. 
Operating radius of the HC-1B 
100 miles. Cruising speed is 130 knots, 
and service ceiling is 18,900 feet. The 
accompanying photograph shows the 


Chinook transport helicopter 


for combat zone air mobility. The new 
contract calls for 18 aircraft. 
Normal mission carrying capacity 
of the HC-1B is three tons with an 
alternate mission capacity of slightly 
less than eight tons. It can carry 33 
fully equipped troops or 24 litter pa- 
tients. A rear loading ramp and a 
power winch simplify and expedite 


Chinook with rotor blades removed. 
The cargo door will accept a load 
seven and a half feet wide and up to 
six and a half feet high. The cabin 
contains over 1,600 feet of unob- 
structed space and can accept a 30- 
foot-long payload with straight-in 
loading. 

The Army also has announced 4 
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US Army 


Caribou short takeoff aircraft 


contract for the production of an ad- 
ditional 24 AC-1 Caribou planes, 
largest of its fixed-wing transport air- 
craft. The Caribou has a service ceil- 
ing of 27,500 feet and cruises at 156 
knots. It has a range of 850 nautical 
miles. Like the Chinook it is provided 
with a rear loading ramp. Designed 
for operation from unimproved air- 
strips, this aircraft can take off in 
as little as 150 yards of open ground. 
—News item. 


‘Stereomat’ Mapping Process 

A new automatic mapping instru- 
ment, designed to reduce the time re- 
quired to contour aerial photographs, 
is being tested by the Army Engineer 
Geodesy, Intelligence and Mapping 
Research and Development Agency at 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 

Called the Stereomat, the instru- 
ment is a Canadian development and 
is the first such unit tested in the 
United States. 

The Stereomat provides automation 
of the present time-consuming task of 
establishing contours for maps made 
from aerial photography. It employs 
electronic techniques which permit 
faster processing of data. It is ex- 
pected to contour a pair of aerial 
photographs faster than a human be- 
ing with equal accuracy. 
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Present-day mapmaking tech- 
niques, using manually operated pho- 
togrammetric plotting machines, per- 
mit reconstruction of the surface 
geometry of the ground from stereo- 
scopic pairs of aerial photographs. 
Highly trained and skilled operators, 
using the present machines, can de- 
termine differences in ground eleva- 
tions between all points as well as 
the distance between the points. How- 
ever, it is a slow, delicate, and fati- 
guing process. 

The need for a faster system of 
processing data is shown by the fact 
that a sufficient number of photo- 
graphs can be taken from a single air- 
craft in one day to keep a manually 
operated photogrammetric plotting 
machine busy for a year.—News item. 


Nuclear-Powered Land Train 

The United States Army’s new 
overland train (MR, Jun 1960, p 73) 
now under construction may be 
equipped with a nuclear powerplant 
which would give it an almost unlim- 
ited cruising range. A compact port- 
able nuclear powerplant suitable for 
this application is under development 
by the US Army Engineers and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Land 
trains have seen considerable use in 
Arctic operations.—News release. 
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SOVIET MISSILES 


Much has been published on the 
progress being made by the Soviet 
Union in equipping her forces with 
modern missile and rocket weapons. 
The capability of the Soviet Union to 
design and produce effective weapons 
in this category has been demonstrated 
beyond doubt by her scientific accom- 


plishments in space research and @ 
firmed by statements of her politi 
and military leaders. : 
The following notes, compiled fp 
a variety of United States and fore; 
publications, represent a consolidati 
of the available unclassified data 
a useful form. Because of the tig 
Soviet control over military inform 
tion, this data is derived from unclg 
sified sources which are not necesgy 
ily aecurate or complete. 


Strategic Missiles 


Estimates place the number of § 
viet intercontinental ballistic missil 
(ICBM’s) and intermediate range ba 
listie missiles (IRBM’s) now oper 
tional at from 35 to 50. The USSR 
credited with a capability to produd 





up to 200 strategic missiles by the win- 
ter of 1961-62. 

The Soviet Army is divided into 
four major commands: Ground Forces, 
Air Forces, Air Defense, and Strate- 
gic Missiles. The control and operation 
of strategic missiles are centralized 
under Marshal Kirill Moskalenko. 

Soviet strategic missiles are of four 
known types. These include: 

T-2 IRBM: This missile is propelled 
by a two-stage, liquid fuel rocket. Both 
stages use alcohol and oxygen propel- 
lant. It is reported to be approximately 
100 feet in length and to weigh about 
60 tons. Range estimates vary but the 
T-2 is believed to have an operational 
range of 1,500 to 1,800 miles. It is 
capable of carrying a nuclear warhead 
and is controlled by a radio-inertial 
guidance system. 

T-3 ICBM: This is the most signifi- 
cant of the Soviet’s operational stra- 
tegic missiles. It is propelled by a 
three-stage, liquid fueled rocket sys- 
tem and is said to have a range of up 
to 8,000 miles, and to employ a ther- 
monuclear warhead. Length of the mis- 
sile is approximately 110 feet and it 
grosses about 85 tons. A version of 
the T-3 has been operational since 
1959. 

T-4 IRBM: This is a two-stage, liq- 
uid fuel rocket 50 to 55 feet in length 
and 6.5 feet in diameter. Gross weight 


i : 
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T-5 T-5B 


of the missile is 35 tons. The T-4 is 
eapable of carrying an 1,800-pound 
warhead at ranges up to 1,000 miles. 

T-4A IRBM: This is believed to be 
a boost-glide type of rocket somewhat 
similar to the Dyna-Soar vehicle un- 
der development by the United States 
(MR, Apr 1960, p 73). It is credited 
with the capability of carrying a 3,100- 
pound nuclear payload. 

The best available information in- 
dicates that Soviet ICBM launching 
facilities are dispersed in the central 
portion of European Russia (west of 
the Ural Mountains) and along the ex- 
treme southern and eastern borders 
of the country. A total of 10 ICBM 
launching sites have been reported in 
these areas (Figure 1). Intermediate 
range missile launching sites are lo- 
cated primarily in the western and 
central portion of European Russia. 
A few are deployed along the north- 
ern, eastern, and southeastern borders 
of the USSR. A total of 27 IRBM 
launching sites are plotted in Figure 
1. All are within the Soviet Union ex- 
cept one at Seroc, Poland, about 20 
miles north of Warsaw. 

There is some evidence that the 
USSR is prepared to fire strategic mis- 
siles from mobile launchers mounted 
on rail cars. Experimental firings of 
a missile tentatively identified as a 
T-4A may have been fired off the east 
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coast of the Soviet Union into the Pa- 
cific using a rail mobile launcher. 


Tactical Missiles 

The USSR is reported to have sev- 
eral types of tactical surface-to-sur- 
face missiles suitable for support of 
ground force operations deployed to 
troop units. 

T-1: This is the standard weapon 
of the Soviet missile arm. It is a liq- 


T-5: This is one of the earlier Sovig 
tactical missiles, which may now } 
obsolete. It is believed to be a soli 
propellant artillery weapon with, 
range of about 100 miles, which is en. 
ployed in batteries of six launchey 
each. The missile is about 32 feet long 
three feet in diameter, and weigh 
about 2.5 tons. 


T-5B: This is the Soviet version of 


T-1 tactical missile 


uid propellant, single-stage vehicle 
with an estimated range of 450 miles. 
It is believed to be a refinement of the 
German World War II V-2 rocket with 
considerable improvement in struc- 
ture and propellants. The T-1 is 
roughly comparable to the United 
States Redstone. It is transported on 
a wheeled launcher and towed by a 
tracked vehicle which also provides 
transport for the crew. Other reports 
indicate it also can be carried on a 
mobile, self-propelled launcher. The 
missile is approximately 75 feet in 
length and has a fin span of about 12 
feet. Unconfirmed reports indicate that 
the T-1 uses a radio-inertial guidance 
system and has a nuclear warhead ca- 
pability. 
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bilized, unguided artillery rocket us 
ing a solid propellant. Versions of this 
weapon observed in Moscow parade 
have been mounted on modified JS4 
chassis with enclosed accommodations 
for the crew. The missile is enclosed 
on the carrier by a heavy ribbed cas 
ing which may house heating facilities 
to keep the propellant warm in cold en 
vironments. Earlier versions carried 
a bulbous warhead but a weapon dis- 
played in 1960 had a straight-sided 
warhead section. The T-5B is reported 
to have a range of 15 miles. 


T-5C: This is the smallest of the So 
viet ground support missiles, measur- 
ing 25 feet in length. Its fins have 4 
span of three feet. It is estimated to 
weigh about 4,400 pounds. Like the 
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.5B it is a spin-stabilized, unguided 
artillery rocket. It has an estimated 
ange of 10 miles, employs a single 
solid propellant sustainer motor, and 
probably has a choice of high explo- 
sive or nuclear warheads. 

T-7A: This is a guided missile 
equipped with movable tail fins to pro- 
ide control in flight. It has been ob- 
served carried on a tracked vehicle 
ery similar to that used for the T-5B. 
he T-7A is believed to be fired from 
2 vertical position, supported on its 
own tail fins. Early models employed 
one liquid propellant sustainer motor. 
The operational version is said to have 
ia solid fuel powerplant. This missile 
is believed capable of speeds up to 
Mach 5 at burnout and to have a range 
of 50 miles. The 7-7A measures ap- 
proximately 35 feet in length and 
weighs about 10,000 pounds. It prob- 
ably employs either a nuclear or a con- 
ventional warhead. It is an adaptation 
of a research rocket to military use. 


Comet: The Comet designation ap- 


| pears to be applied to a family of rela- 


T-5B tactical artillery missile 


tively inexpensive surface-to-surface 
weapons used primarily by naval 
forces. Best available information in- 
dicates Comet 1 is a solid propellant 
weapon with an estimated range of 
about 95 miles. It is an adaptation of 
a research vehicle now in operational 
use. Comet 2 has a greatly improved 
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powerplant and has an estimated 
range of 500 to 600 miles. It is a 44- 
foot missile and is in production. Large 
numbers of Comet rockets are reported 
to have been ordered for the Soviet 
Navy. Although capable of being fired 
from submarines, the Comet is not be- 
lieved to have a subsurface launch ca- 
pability. 

Golem: The Golem is a surface-to- 
surface weapon designed for use from 
submarines. It has a range of about 


T-5C unguided tactical missile 


400 miles. So far as is known, it can 
only be fired from the surface. There 
are reports of an experimental version 
of the Golem which can be fired from 
under water to ranges of 1,250 miles. 


Surface-to-Air Missiles 

Testimony of US Army leaders be- 
fore the House Scientific and Astro- 
nautic Committee of the US Congress 
indicates that the USSR is pushing de- 
velopment of missiles capable of pro- 
viding active defense against both 
manned aircraft and long-range mis- 
siles. 

Shown publicly for the first time in 
the 7 November 1960 parade in Mos- 
cow was a new air defense missile 
which had no booster motor attached. 
The new weapon has a previously un- 
observed control system employing 
cruciform foreplane control surfaces. 
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These control surfaces appear to be 
supplemented by small surfaces in the 
trailing edges of the cruciform wings. 
The delta shaped wings are mounted 
in line with the foreplanes. No per- 
formance data is available on this new 
weapon. It may be a replacement for 
the M-2 air defense missile. 

M-2: A two-stage, surface-to-air 
guided weapon, the M-2 was publicly 
exhibited in the 1957 Moscow parade. 
It is probably the standard air defense 


cruciform wings are mounted well 
back on the body of the missile and 
small cruciform movable tail surfaces 
are mounted behind and in line with 
the wings. The booster unit is fitted 
with large cruciform wings mounted 
in line with the wings on the missile 
body. Over-all length of the weapon, 
with booster, is about 25 feet. Weight 
is estimated at 1,500 pounds. This mis- 
sile is credited with a speed of Mach 
2.5 at burnout, a slant range of 20 


T-7A missiles on parade in Moscow 


missile now in operational use. It is 
similar to the US Army Nike Ajaz in 
many design features and may be com- 
parable in performance. The missile 
has a single solid propellant booster 
motor, mounted in line with the sus- 
tainer motor in a manner which per- 
mits the simultaneous firing of both 
units. It is believed to employ a beam- 
riding radar guidance system. Fixed 
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miles, and an altitude capability of 
60,000 feet. 

T-6: This is a two-stage, solid pro- 
pellant missile with a service ceiling 
of about 60,000 feet. The weapon is 
credited with a speed of 1,500 miles 
per hour. The first stage is believed to 
carry a cluster of four booster rockets 
and the sustainer stage has two solid 
propellant rockets. It is reported to 
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Closeup view of 7-7A guided tactical missile 


be radar guided and to carry a high 
explosive warhead with a proximity 
fuze. 


T-8: This is an air defense weapon 
which is believed to have been in serv- 
ice for several years. It is credited 
with a speed in excess of Mach 2, em- 
ploys a high explosive warhead with 
a proximity fuze, and has an estimated 
range of 15 miles. This missile uses 
a two rocket solid propellant booster 
and a single liquid fueled sustainer 
stage. It can be fired from a mobile 
launcher. 


Research and Development 
Major research on missiles, rockets, 
and related equipment is being con- 


ducted at 11 locations in the western 
and south central portions of the 
USSR (see Figure 2). 


Missile Production 

Production of missiles or compo- 
nents is carried out in at least 16 man- 
ufacturing centers scattered through- 
out the western, south central, and 
southeastern portions of the Soviet 
Union (see Figure 2). Eight of these 
production sites are also the location 
of schools where personnel engaged 
in research, production, and operation 
of rockets are trained. Additional 
schools are located at Kapustin-Yar, 
Tomsk, and in the Ilmen lake area 
(Figure 2).—News sources. 
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HITLER CONFRONTS ENGLAND. By Walter 
Ansel. 348 Pages. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1960. $7.50. 

By MAJ RoBERT C. BurGEss, Arty 


The author, a retired US Navy rear 
admiral, has produced a study worthy 
of his research of the subject as a 
Forrestal Fellow at the Naval Acad- 
emy. This penetrating work analyzes 
results of German answers to the ques- 
tion “what next?” following their 
whirlwind conquest of Western Eu- 
rope in 1940. 

Exhaustive consultations with the 
participants form a basis for the de- 
scription of the soul-searching choices 
facing the Germans as they gazed 
across the Narrows from their newly 
won French shores. Would it be siege, 
invasion, or an attempt at a psycho- 
logical coup to be sparked by massive 
terror raids by Géring’s Luftwaffe? 

The almost naive beginnings of Op- 
eration Sea Lion—the invasion of Eng- 
land—are covered in detail. Later days 
of feverish amphibious preparation 
are followed through to Sea Lion’s 
ignominious end, a victim of the Fiih- 
rer’s vacillations and his obsession 
with the overriding importance of 
smashing the Soviet Union. In telling 
Sea Lion’s story, which comprises the 
bulk of the book, the author supports 
his analysis with excellent photo- 
graphs and maps. 

This book is a convincing argument 
in behalf of the logically developed 
estimate of the situation as opposed 
to Hitler’s intuitional approach to de- 
cision making. 
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WHITE ENSIGN. The British Navy at War 
1939-1945. By Captain S. W. Roskill, Royal 
Navy, Retired. 480 Pages. United States 
Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 1960. $4.50. 

By Lt Cou WILLIAM D. BEARD, Inf 

This is the story of the officers and 
men of the Royal Navy, and the ships 
in which they fought—on the sea, be- 
neath the sea, and in the air against 
the Axis navies during World War 
II. The White Ensign is the fifth in 
a series of histories of the great na- 
vies engaged in World War II. 

Captain Roskill describes in vivid 
detail the epic struggle, the many sac- 
rifices, and the deeds of heroism of 
the Royal Navy which recovered from 
early defeats, overcame tremendous 
handicaps, and made a significant con- 
tribution to the Allied victory. 

The descriptions of the evacuation 
of the Allied Armies from the beaches 
at Dunkerque; the destruction of the 
German pocket battleship Graf Spee 
in the South Atlantic; the early de- 
feats and eventual victory of the es- 
corts for the supply convoys to Great 
Britain, Murmansk, and the belea- 
guered Island of Malta; the struggle 
against the German U-boats in the 
Atlantic Ocean, Mediterranean Sea, 
and Indian Ocean; and the battles 
against the German and Italian sur- 
face fleets are all covered. 

Because of his experience and de- 
tailed knowledge of the operations of 
the Royal Navy during this period, 
Captain Roskill has been able to add 
many interesting items and anecdotes 
which increase the book’s effectiveness. 
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Review 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT: Procurement 
and Supply. United States Army in World 
War Il. By Harry C. Thomson and Lida Mayo. 
504 Pages. Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. $4.00. 

The Army’s Chief of Military His- 
tory points out in his Foreword to this 
new book: 

Whatever the character of military 
procurement now and in the future, 
the problems of producing and dis- 
tributing military equipment on a 
very large scale remain much the 
same. 

The conflicting demands for mass 
production and for improvements in 
design; the complexities involved in 
establishing accurate requirements; 
the difficulties encountered in setting 
firm, long-range production objectives 
—these and numerous other barriers 
to speedy fulfillment of the ordnance 
mission had to be surmounted in 
World War II. In any future conflict 
the same barriers, grown even more 
formidable, will have to be overcome. 

The authors describe the problems 
of launching the munitions program 
of 1940 and in the basic task of com- 
puting requirements. They examine 
the need for new construction as a 
factor in lengthening the gap between 
the decision to rearm and readiness to 
deploy adequately armed combat 
forces. They give full weight to the 
strong ties developed over the years 
between ordnance and industry and 
describe, in nontechnical language, 
wartime manufacturing methods and 
new techniques of production. 

The ordnance story derives special 
interest from the nature of the items 
handled by the corps. How it provided 
and maintained such vital instruments 
of war is of interest to all who de- 
pended on them for effectiveness in 
combat. 
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THE CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE: From 
Laboratory to Field. United States Army in 
World War Il. By Leo P. Brophy, Wyndham 
D. Miles and Rexmond C. Cochrane. 498 
Pages. Superintendent of Documents, US 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. $3.50. 


This book describes how the Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces in World War II 
were provided with an arsenal of toxic 
agents, flamethrowers, incendiaries, 
smoke munitions, gas masks and other 
protective equipment, and the rifled 
chemical mortar that proved to be so 
invaluable for infantry support. 

Low appropriations between wars, 
a proposal to merge the Chemical War- 
fare Service (CWS) with the Ord- 
nance Corps after World War II, and 
the painstaking problem of exploring 
a wide variety of toxic agents are 
among the many problems discussed. 

The US Army was unaware of the 
German development of nerve gases 
until after World War II. This was 
followed by the discovery that none 
of the reagents in detector kits, nor 
any other US detector devices, were 
sufficiently rapid or reliable. 

The authors find that: 

While it is true that positive and 
immediate military useful results 
from chemical warfare medical re- 
search were relatively meager in view 
of the great effort made, under the 
threat of gas warfare the CWS had 
no choice but to explore every toxic 
agent suspected of being of interest 
to the enemy and every known or con- 
jectured aspect of gas casualty aid 
and treatment. 

To this end the full resources of 
medical science in this nation and in 
the British Commonwealth were made 
freely available, enabling the Chemical 
Warfare Service to command a degree 
of assistance never achieved before. 
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KILL OR GET KILLED. Manhandling and Mob 
Control Techniques for Police and the Mili- 
tary. Fourth Edition. By Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Rex Applegate, United States Army, 
Retired. 381 Pages. Military Service Divi- 
sion, The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
1961. $3.75. 


This is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a book on mob control first 
published in 1943. It deals with the 
physical aspects of armed and un- 
armed combat, the taking and control 
of prisoners, and the use of weapons 
and materiel suitable for police work. 
It is a training guide primarily. 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS. Nationalism of the 
Non-Russian Nations in the Soviet Union. By 
Roman Smal-Stocki. 118 Pages. Bookman 
Associates, Inc., New York. $3.50. 


By Lt Cou OTTIS M. PLANT, Arty 


This is a compact treatise on the 
transformation of the Czarist Empire 
into the Soviet Empire in the guise of 
the Soviet Union. Simultaneously, it 
outlines the Free World’s failure to 
evaluate Marxism-Leninism and the 
revolution. Finally, it indicates the in- 
ternational problem posed by the So- 
viet Empire and eventualities facing 
the Free World. 

Professor Smal-Stocki is a longtime 
enemy of communism. His life has 
been dedicated to the defense of the 
right of self-determination by all the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet 
Union. From 1924 to 1939 he directed 
the defense of all victims of Russian 
aggression before the League of Na- 
tions and European public opinion. 

Later, during World War II, Hitler’s 
Gestapo interned him. He joined the 
faculty of Marquette University soon 
after his arrival in the United States 
in 1947. He writes from personal ex- 
perience and with forceful authority. 
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This book presents a short, concise 
analysis of the methods by which 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev have 
manipulated Marxist-Leninst doctrine, 
including genocide, to gain control of 
non-Russian nations. The record of 
Russian imperialism is imposing, still 
many serious problems confront the 
Communist leaders. 

Professor Smal-Stocki says: 

Russian Communist imperialism, us- 
ing revolutions against democracy, can 
be stopped and broken only by a demo- 
cratic revolution of the victims of Rus- 
sian imperialism ... but the Free 


World is not ready to play its part. 


FAITHFUL ECHO. By Robert B. Ekvall. Fore- 

word by Arthur H. Dean. 125 Pages. Twayne 

Publishers, Inc., New York, 1960. $3.00. 
By MAJ WILLIAM G. ROBERTS, Inf 


On 1 August 1955 Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson, of the United States, 
and Ambassador Wang Ping-nan, of 
the People’s Republic of China, met 
in the Palais des Nations in Geneva 
to negotiate the release and return of 
41 Americans who had been arrested 
and imprisoned in Communist Chinese 
jails. 

This was the setting for one of the 
many meetings the author attended 
as the English-Chinese language in- 
terpreter for US military representa- 
tives and diplomats. Colonel Ekvall, 
who is presently with the Far Eastern 
and Russian Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle, speaks 
Tibetan, Chinese, and French well 
enough to interpret in each language. 

This easily read book covers the pe- 
riod from 1944, when he interpreted 
for General Haydon Boatner, to 1955 
when he interpreted for Ambassador 
Johnson. It is basically a grouping of 
stories relating to his interpreting ex- 
periences. 
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THE SOVIET CULTURAL OFFENSIVE. The Role 
of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign Pol- 
ity. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. 353 Pages. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 


+1960. $7.50. 


By Lt CoL ARLAND H. WAGONHURST, 
Inf 


“Our country is the country of the 
most advanced culture, the citadel of 
advanced scientific thought, of revo- 
lutionary humanism and of a new, 
Communist morality.” So reported G. 
¢. Karpov, head of the Soviet agency 
which supervises the activities of the 


‘Russian Orthodox Church, in his re- 


flection of Soviet policy in the cul- 


‘tural offensive. Bourgeois culture is 
“the chief obstacle to the progressive 


development of mankind.” After its 
destruction, a “truly unified and uni- 
versal human culture will be estab- 
lished under conditions of socialism.” 
These diatribes express a cultural par- 


Fallel to Khrushchev’s boast to “bury 


capitalism.” 


' Professor Barghoorn discusses the 
smeans which the Soviets utilize to ex- 


pand their political influence through 
cultural exchanges around the world. 
This Soviet chicanery in the arts and 
sciences has the “same one-sided em- 


‘phasis on utility and expediency, and 


the same aversion to genuine reciproc- 
ity, as Soviet policy in other areas of 
foreign relations.” 

In his first chapter, the author pre- 
sents a clear insight into East-West 
relations since Khrushchev assumed 
leadership in the Kremlin, and the 
reasons for initiation of the cultural 
offensive. Since the Communists pre- 
fer survival to mutual annihilation, 
there obviously is a degree of sincer- 
ity in their desire for peaceful coex- 
istence. However, the superficial cor- 
diality in many cultural exchanges 
“constitutes a potent form of psycho- 
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logical bribery” and tends to destroy 
any genuine cultural relationship 
founded on mutual respect. 


The Soviet Government obviously 
must move slowly in reciprocal cul- 
tural arrangements, for the cultural 
awakening of their own people must 
not arouse in them a political awaken- 
ing as well. 

Professor Barghoorn points out that 
the Free World need not fear a cul- 
tural contest with the Soviet, that as 
communication between human beings 
increases, the distorted reflections of 
the totalitarian state, its misrepresen- 
tations of Soviet life, and its political 
aims will all clearly appear. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES STORY OF WORLD 
WAR Il. Edited by Robert Meyer, Jr. Fore- 
word by General Omar N. Bradley. 504 Pages. 
David McKay Co., Inc., New York, 1960. 
$5.95. 


The Stars and Stripes, the Ameri- 
can soldier’s own traditional newspa- 
per, was published during the Civil 
War and World War I and revived 
as a tabloid during World War II. As 
the soldier’s free press, it represents 
one of the basic principles for which 
the American people have been willing 
to fight—the freedom of expression. 

This volume presents the story of 
World War II as told in picture and 
word in the pages of the soldiers’ news- 
paper. It is a sort of day-to-day diary 
of the progress of the battle as seen 
from the inside out. The story is kept 
moving by eyewitness accounts of air 
raids, artillery barrages, Army mules, 
mud, and Spam. 

For those who lived through the in- 
cidents described, this book presents 
a nostalgic retelling of the experiences 
of battle as well as the soldiers’ im- 
pression of life on the homefront as 
experienced in absentia. 
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THE SKY SUSPENDED. The Story of the Bat- 
tle of Britain. By Drew Middleton. 282 Pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York, 
1960. $4.50. 


By MAJ EDWIN J. MCCARREN, Armor 


This is a well-studied story of the 
Royal Air Force in the Battle of Brit- 
ain, a contest which handed the Ger- 
mans their first decisive defeat of the 
war. It is a particularly interesting ac- 
count since the author, now chief Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
Times, was then in London reporting 
events for the Associated Press. 

Throughout the volume Mr. Middle- 
ton presents a day-by-day chronology 
integrating both the British and Ger- 
man accounts of the battle. He draws 
freely from the log of the 85th Royal 
Air Force Squadron, his diary, from 
German and British records, propa- 
ganda, and reports, and from the mem- 
ories of men involved in the battle. The 
personal touch is achieved through de- 
scriptions of Sir Winston Churchill 
and members of Squadron 85. 

Equally interesting and impressive 
are Mr. Middleton’s accounts of the at- 
titudes of the British people and their 
determined efforts during the Battle 
of Britain, and the second phase, the 
blitz of London. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE MARIANAS. The War in 
the Pacific. United States Army in World 
War Il. By Philip A. Crowl. 505 Pages. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, US Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1959. 
$6.50. 


One of the bitterest interservice 
controversies of World War II under- 
goes a frank scrutiny in the 50th vol- 
ume of the “United States Army in 
World War II series.” In Campaign 
in the Marianas, by Philip A. Crowl, 
a Navy veteran of the Pacific fighting, 
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the blistering dispute involving the 
Marines’ Holland M. Smith and the 
Army’s Ralph C. Smith receives the 
most dispassionate and balanced treat. 
ment to date. 

The new book tells the story of th — 
capture of Saipan, Tinian, and Guan 
in the Central Pacific in mid-1944, to. 
gether with the strategic and tactica & 
planning that preceded the fighting & 
the supporting operations by air ani 
sea forces, and the final exploitation & 
of these islands as bases. The Mari-® 
anas victory was one of the crucial a. & 
tions in the Pacific: the US invasion & 
of the islands provoked the Japanes 
Fleet into a major and unsuccessful 
engagement, and the Marianas pr-& 
vided the bases from which the Army 
Air Forces later immolated the cities 
of Japan. 


THE BOOK OF RIFLES. By Walter H. B. Smith, 
576 Pages. Military Service Division, The 


Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1960. $10.00. | 


THE BOOK OF PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS. Mi 
Encyclopedic Reference Work. By Walter i. 
B. Smith. 718 Pages. Military Service Divi 
sion, The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa, 
1960. $10.00. 


These two companion volumes con- & 
prise a comprehensive work on moé- 
ern small arms. They are 1960 revi- 
sions of volumes first published in 
1946 and 1948 which have been greatly 
expanded in coverage and detail. To 
gether, they now provide nearly 1,100 
excellent photographs accompanied by 
descriptive text on weapons and small 
arms ammunition of the world. 

Of considerable value is the histor- 
ical data provided on the evolution of 
the shoulder weapon and the handgun. 
The Book of Pistols and Revolvers in- 
cludes a 90-page supplement by Kent 
Bellah on “Post-War Developments.” 
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In 1882, Lieutenant General William T. Sherman, General 
Commanding, the Armies of the United States, instructed Colonel 
Elwell S. Otis, Commandant of the School of Application for Cav- 
alry and Infantry at Fort Leavenworth to arrange each class “‘ac- 
cording to general merit, and special mention to be made of each 
officer who deserves it, a report of which will also be made and 
forwarded to the Adjutant General of the Army.” 


Among the most renowned honor graduates of the College was 
General George C. Marshall, who finished first in his class at the 
Army School of the Line in 1907, and repeated his success a year 
later by graduating first from the newly established Staff College 
Course. During the next 45 years, General Marshall established 
a lasting, worldwide reputation as a soldier, scholar, diplomat, and 
humanitarian. 


On 26 September 1960, Major General Harold K. Johnson, 
Commandant, United States Army Command and General Staff 
College, directed the establishment of an award in honor of General 
Marshall to be presented to the number one graduate in each Reg- 
ular and Associate Class. Mrs. George C. Marshall will make the 
first formal presentation at the Regular Class graduation on 16 
June 1961. The award medallion was designed and minted by the 
office of the Quartermaster General. The establishment of this 
award will recognize scholarship, pay homage to one of America’s 
most honored soldiers, and serve as a lasting incentive to the officers 
privileged to attend the College. 








